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THE FOREST AND 
THE PEOPLE. 


HILE there is much to admire in the careful, 
unbiassed and admirably lucid report of afforesta 
tion drawn up by Lord Lovat and Captain 
Stirling of Keir, it would be a pity were there 
any general adoption of the new cry that a 

remedy for the depopulation of Scotland is to be found in 
afforestation. _Common-sense pronounces absolutely against 
such an assumption. Of all kinds of crops, timber is the.one that 
gives least employment. Planting trees was recommended by 
one of the most famous Scotsmen, on the ground that while the 
laird sleeps the tree grows, meaning, of course, that the tree 
develops without any special attention. Moreover, the cost 
ol maintenance has to be kept down to its very lowest limits, 
as otherwise the compound interest on the capital invested 
would grow enormously. <A return could not be expected for 
lorty years at the earliest, and if during this long period the 
wages of an army of workmen had to be provided, it is obvious 
that no possible return would repay the outlay. Then, again, 
it is a popular superstition that the unemployed can be profit 
ably turned on to the work of forestry. In the first place, they 
do not like it. The men are nearly all physically unfit, and it 
is obvious that exposure on the bleak hillsides where most of 
the plantations would be made could only suit a verv strong 
constitution. At the best it is hard and uninviting work. A 
better plea can be put forward on behalf of the small holders 
and crofters, whether they are tenants or owners. The bulk 
of forestry work is done between October and April; that is to 
say, it comes in the period when the occupier of a small plot 
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of ground has least call upon his exertions. Thus it might 
possibly help to eke out his income. But in point of fact, it 
is of very little use to mince matters. A greater planting of trees 
may or may not be economically sound ; we believe in many 
cases that it would be so, but it should be considered purely 
trom the forestry pomt of view. If questions of population, 
of finding employment and general philanthropy are brought in, 
it is highly probable that the business side will be considerably 
neglected or ignored. 

The country has been playing with the subject of afforesta- 
tion since the year 1885, when a Committee was appointed to 
consider how far our woodlands could be made more remunera- 
tive by the establishment of a forest school or otherwise. This 
was followed in 1g02 by another Commission, which was 
instructed to enquire into the planting and management of wood- 
lands in Great Britain. The practical suggestion of that Com- 
mission was that two areas of forest of from two thousand to 
ten thousand acres, one in England and one in Scotland, should 
be acquired as demonstration areas. Eventually the Alice Holt 
Woods in Hampshire and the Inverliever Estate of twelve 
thousand five hundred and thirty acres in Scotland were 
acquired. In 1907 a Departmental Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland was appointed 
to enquire into the subject ; and then in 1go08 came the famous 
Krosion Committee, which was directed to enquire whether 
‘in connection with reclaimed lands or otherwise it was desirable 
to make an experiment in afforestation as a means of increasing 
employment during periods of depression in the labour market.” 
This Commission found afforestation in the United Kingdom 
to be practical and desirable ; but they mixed their recommenda- 
tions up with suggestions as to the solution of the unemployed 
problem. This is the unworkable part of it. Most of the 
unemployed have been worn out with city life, and are totally 
unfit to do work on the bleak and wintry hillside. 

But leaving that out of account, let us come back to the 
report drawn up by Lord Lovat and Captain Stirling. It is 
an instructive and moderate statement of the case for afforesta- 
tion ; but the practical proposal is that there should be a survey 
of the waste or semi-waste land for the purpose of ascertaining 
what proportion of it could be properly devoted to the production 
of timber. No doubt there are vast spaces which would grow 
trees, but that is not in itself sufficient. Any private individual 
would refuse to be tempted into planting until he had made 
sure that there was a_ reasonable prospect of securing 
an adequate return for his capital. Now, even experts are 
curiously at a loss for information on this point. The only 
country which can yield them approximate figures is Germany, 
and there the experts say that the rate of interest yielded by 
forestry is only between two and three per cent. Even that 
can only be secured by the most careful and economical manage- 
ment. The assumption, too, is frequently made that after 
the trees were planted they would go on growing at a regular 
pace without mishap. Translated into the language of finance, 
this signifies that the return for the investment, though low, 
reckoned as a rate of interest, would be secure. But is this so 
in reality? It has not been demonstrated that the exposed 
hills of Scotland, with their poor soil, would grow trees that 
would have value in a timber-yard. What would probably 
happen is that, even if success were ultimately attained, it 
would occur only after a good number of failures, and every 
failure, be it remembered, would mean an addition to the capital 
sunk in the enterprise and, therefore, to a lowering in the rate 
of interest. There are many situations in which the trees 
produced would be mere dwarfs, and, at any rate, to ensure 
growth a considerable amount of money would have to be spent 
in the erection of wind-breaks and shelters. Thus, planting on 
a large scale is a business of speculative character, even if we 
do not take into account the action of tempests, fires and insects, 
which often make vain all the art of the woodman. And would 
the labourer be tempted to remain? We think not. He 
would weigh the new woods of Scotland against{ the back- 
woods of Canada, and speedily discover the greater prospect 
of gain offered by the latter. 


Our Portrait [llustrauon. 


A PORTRAIT of Viscountess Valletort is the subject of our 
F \ frontispiece this week. Lady Valletort is the only 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon; her marriage to Viscount 
Valletort took place on May 15th. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him 
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VERY year on “Oaks” night the members of the 
Shikar Club meet to dine, gossip and exchange 
notes on varied sport and many adventures; and 
these quiet reunions are immensely appreciated 
by the members and much looked forward to. 

It is a hard matter to catch the wandering big-game 
sportsman on his flight, and if it can be done at all it is 
to be managed during Derby Week. The dinner this year took 
piace at tine Savoy Hotel, and about seventy members as well 
as a few guests were present. Lord Lonsdale, the chairman 
of the club, who has never before missed presiding at this annua! 
function since its inception some years since, was, to the general 
regret of all, prevented by severe indisposition from occupying 
the chair. His place, happily, was excellently well filled by 
Lord Elphinstone. Among those present were a large number 
of sportsmen whose names are familiar to all those acquainted 
with the modern history of big-game-hunting. 







Among this unique gathering were men who _ have 
ransacked every known and unknown portion of the earth for 
sport and adventure, from the frozen wastes of the Barren 
Grounds and Hudson Bay to the neighbourhood of the South 
Pole, and from the Yukon round the wide world to Kamchatka. 
Hitherto no trophies have been exhibited at these annual 
dinners ; but it is proposed that in future any members who have 
secured specially interesting heads and specimens during the 
4 preceding twelve months shall forward them for the appreciation 
f of their fellow-clubmen on “ Oaks” Night. This year Captain 
Radclyffe exhibited a very fine “freak’’ head of a moose 
secured on his last expedition to Alaska. This head we illus- 
; trate in another part of the paper, Captain Radclyffie himself 
describing how it was obtained. Lord Elphinstone announced 





‘ agriculturists. He also stated that, while he was in India, some 


that H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, himself a sportsman of 
the first rank, had consented to become President of the club. 
It will be remembered that the Shikar Club is in the proud 
position ot having His Majesty the King as its Honorary President. 


Captain Radclyffe gave a very interesting account of the pro- 
gress and high prosperity of the club, which, although a somewhat 
close corporation, whose membership is not lightly to be attained, 
now has a muster-roll of some two hundred and thirty names. 
It has long been a moot point whether the Shikar Club ought 
or ought not to have a pied-d-terre of its own in town in the shape 
of a couple of rooms where a library could be formed and infor- 
mation valuable to the rising school of big-game sportsmen 
be readily accessible. Upon the whole the feeling of the 
majority of members seems to be that the club well justifies its 
existence by continuing its simple and unique career as the 
gathering of the great clan of sportsmen once a year on the evening 
of the day on which the classic “‘ Oaks”’ is run. Each member 
possesses a register of the names and addresses of his fellows. 


After the establishment of the college at Khartoum, in 
which so conspicuous a place was given to agriculture, it was 
generally known that Lord Kitchener had a particular interest 
in this craft. He gave some biographical details about himself 
to the people of Ipswich, where he was entertained as High 
Steward of the Borough. He stated that he was the grandson 
of Dr. Chevallier of Aspall, near Ipswich, who introduced the 
famous Chevallier barley, a breed still greatly prized among 
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of his previous Boer opponents, who are now engaged in the arts 
of peace and have become his warm friends, wrote to him that 
South African wheat was suffering from rust, and asked him to 
procure for them some of the Thibetan wheat which is proof 
against that malady. He did so, and found it being grown with 
great success in South Africa on his recent visit. 


To-day we publish the second part of Mr. Shipley’s ex- 
haustive analysis of the diseases of the honey bee. It is extremely 
desirable that this paper should be widely disseminated among bee- 
keepers. The latter are now well organised by means of county 
and other associations, so that it would be easily possible to 
put Dr. Shipley’s paper in the hands of every bee-keeper in the 
country. There can be no question whatever as to the import- 
ance of doing so. Isle of Wight disease, instead of showing 
signs of having run its course, seems to be raging more and more 
every week; and very lamentable accounts are given of the 
total extirpation of apiaries in various counties in the South 
of England. Nor must it be imagined that the individual 
bee-keeper always recognises the disease. Despite the great 
publicity that has been given by the newspapers, we find that 
many are of opinion that the disease is only paralysis or some 
other of which they have had previous experience. The county 
associations ought to set themselves tooth and nail to combat 
this ignorance, because bee-keeping can never again flourish 
until the disease is thoroughly well known and measures‘ taken 
to prevent the spread of infection. ; 


BURFORD TOWN. 
Good-bye to little Burford Town 
Dear little grey town on a windy hill 
To meadows green where the buttercup grows 
Where under the willows the Windrush flows 
Beneath grey old bridge and by water-mill 
At the foot of Burford Hill. 


When even falls on Burford Town 

And the shadows have dimmed the meadows green, 
Lo! the town is wrapped in a misty haze 
Transforming it all to a magic place 

Of houses and streets we dreamt in a dream, 


In a dream, a golden dream 


Thrice blesséd little Burford Town 
All untouched you stand in your beauty rar 
As when ages ago men thought and planned 
Till they placed each stone with a cunning hand 
And fashioned you all with tender care. 

Oh! Burford Town of a beauty rare. 


Thrice happy httle Burford Town 
Dear little grey town on a Cotswold hill 
Remote from the world you all peaceful lie 
Relic unspoilt of the ages past by, 
Oh ! give me the peace that is with you still 
Little grey town on a Cotswold hill. 
CLaRE E. CREED 

It is apparent that the defenders of the Natural History 
Museum have a very stubborn and difficult task before them. 
This is not a country in which reason prevails easily against 
officialism, and those who have made the proposal to take part 
of the ground allotted to the Natural History Museum for the 
purposes of the new Science Museum do not seem inclined to 
give way, although the case against their action increases daliy 
in strength. Sir Norman Lockyer’s plea has been complete. 
demolished. Mr. Shipley has pointed out in one of his recent 
letters that a museum does not extend its area gradually. 
What happens is that the premises get little by little filled up 
until the widening of the area is rendered imperative. As 
Mr. Shipley says, “ The enlargement of a museum Is of necessity 
an intermittent process, and a measure of its mean rate cannot 
be obtained by observations taken solely during a period ol 
quiescence.” There can be no reasonable doubt that all the 
space available will be required by the museum in the course 
of the next twenty-five or thirty years, and a century is not 
too long to legislate for. The crowding of the buildings together 
at the present moment can only entail pulling down and 
rebuilding at a later period, when the district will possibly be 
more congested than now. 


The first of the so-called Test Match trials was played last 
week. As a match it produced some excellent cricket, but as 
a trial for next season’s Test games it does not merit much 
attention. Indeed, though the M.C.C. is to be commended fot 


taking steps to ensure success, it is difficult to see the 
In the first place, the selectors 


practical use of such a contest. 
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must be well aware of the capabilities of all the promiment 
county players; but if not, is it imaginable that the form dis- 
played in these matches in 1911 is going to guide their choice 
of an English eleven in 1912 ? Possibly the authorities consider 
that future International players will thus get accustomed to 
important matches; but there, again, opinions differ as to their 
importance, and surely the Gentlemen v. Players and the non- 
county matches in September would serve the same purpose. 
In the matter of selection also, a dozen cricketers or more could 
be chosen fully as well qualified to play as some of those who 
performed at Sheffield, and altogether the net result achieved 
would appear to be an interesting match, involving the tem- 
porary dislocation of the County Championship. 


A striking example of mistaken zeal on the part of the 
Inland Revenue Department occurred at the Bow Street Police 
Court a few days ago. Dr. James Bremner of Drury Lane was 
summoned before Mr. Curtis Bennett for using armorial bearings 
without having a proper licence. The story which came out 
in evidence was that some twenty years ago a patient, in gratitude 
for his services, had presented the doctor with a ring, which 
was alleged by the Revenue authorities to be decorated with 
a:moria! bearings. The case was dismissed, but it leaves 
several interesting questions open. Dr. Bremner, it seemed, 
had been so annoyed that he destroyed the ring, and his evidence 
was to the effect that the decoration was purely fancitul and not 
an armorial bearing at all. Common-sense, which, ot course, 
is very often opposed to law, would seem to say that a gilt 
received in this way could not be properly described as carrying 
armorial bearings, because the figures on it must cease to be 
armorial bearings when they become the property of a new 
owner, 


In the writer’s experience a case occurred not long ago in 
which the belongings of a member of the peerage were dispersed 
by auction. The harness, dog-collar. and so on all had armorial 
bearings. They were purchased, as it happened, mostly by 
comparatively poor men for purposes of utility. Some of them 
at the present moment may be seen on the harness of a man 
who keeps a posting stable. On the same grounds on which 
the action was brought against the doctor, this man might be 
prosecuted for using armorial bearings. We venture to think, 
however, that the Inland Revenue would never dare to do so, 
if only for the reason that the man is so plain, simple and poor 
that the idea of doing so would be generally regarded as utterly 
ridiculous. Nor would it be an act of justice to compel him 
to obliterate the armorial bearings, because some of them could 
not be taken out without injuring the goods purchased by him 
at public auction. 


A prosy but extremely effective method of sounding the 
praises of “ leafy June,” so far as we have had experience of 11, 
is to repeat the statement made in the daily papers that on 
Monday French outdoor strawberries were sold at a shilling 
per crate of four baskets, each basket containing six pounds ot 
fruit, while cherries varied from two shillings and sixpence 
to three shillings and sixpence per basket containing about 
twenty pounds. The reason of this extraordinary cheapness 
we take to lie in the magnificent promise of fruit to which we 
referred a week or two ago. There is every reason to expect 
a most extraordinary harvest of strawberries, raspberries and 
bush fruit in our own gardens. Plums are already so heavy 
that they are weighing down the trees, which will soon have to 
receive support if they are to bear this weight. Apples, in 
spite of the bee disease, are sé arcely less abundant. The 
significant facts which we have placed at the head of this 
note ought to be well understood by those who depend for any 
portion of their livelihood on growing fruit. They mean that 
the prices received on the markets will be trivial, and they 
will be all the more trivial if growers persist in sending large 
quantities after such a warning. In a word, the year 1s one 
for preserving fruit, and those who do so will probably find their 
prudence richly rewarded in the course of next winter. 


Very timely is the issue of the further reports of the Loca 
Government Board on Flies as Carriers of Infection. The results 
of the experiments that have been carried out by Dr. Copeman, 
Mr. Howlett and Mr. Merriman can be stated very briefly. Flies 
make their way very quickly from their breeding-place, usually 
a manure or refuse heap, to human habitation. Mr. Austen 
painted flies at their breeding-place among the filth of a refuse- 
heap half a mile from the village of Postwick. They turned 
up at the village in an incredibly short period, and an examina- 
tion of their methods of feeding showed that they frequently 
carried the eggs of parasitic worms and distributed various 
kinds of injurious bacteria. What they do is to breed in places 
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that are infected and then go to human food, milk especially, 
and leave germs there. Blow-flies were found to carry the spores 
of anthrax. Thus these reports confirm those that were 
issued earlier, and show that it devolves on every householder to 
take the most effective means possible of destroying the flies, 
and removing manure-heaps and other breeding-places to as 
great a distance as possible from human habitation. 

The experiment now being made of restocking the Test 
with grannom is one that all anglers will watch with interest. 
The Test is the first of our trout rivers, and the grannom, after, 
and in some respects before, the great tribe of the duns and other 
small flies, in their infinite variety, used to be its most valued 
insect. It is true that it used to have its May-fly, too, and that 
these are gone likewise ; but that is a loss that is almost over- 
balanced by the compensations. The May-fly bring a number 
of big fish on the feed, with such a voracity of appetite that 
perhaps their catching at this time is the least scientific form 
of the most scientific of all modes of angling—the fishing with 
the dry fly; and after that carnival they are so heavily gorged 
that they will do little in the way of taking surface food for a 
long while, and sport is dull in consequence. But the 
grannom, coming much earlier in the year, have the effect of 
rousing the big fish, and bringing them up, and yet the feast 
does not seem to cloy their appetite to the same extent as the 
May-fly. Rather, it seems to encourage them to seek other 
food on the surface when the grannom is done with, and, besides, 
in the absence of the March Brown, the grannom is useful in 
ensuring a rise early in the year. 


THE GOOD DAY. 


When the golden sun he knelt 
On the far horizon’s brim, 

Casting off the cloaks of night 
At my bed I bowed with him, 


Said my prayer, and as he rose, 
Rose up, too, and went my way, 
Fed the beast and cleaned the byre, 
Bent my back above the hay. 


When at noon full hot he paused, 
Then I spread my cloth and ate 
Meat that had its life from him, 
Meat and food from his estate, 


Rose refreshed and took my scythe, 
Toiled until, as dusk drew nigh, 
Passing hence, the moon his bride 
Held her glowing monstrance high, 


Bade me see him still, then blessed, 
Sent me home with joyful tread, 
Where the two dear hands I love 
Poured the wine and broke the bread. 
H. H. Basurorp. 


Considerations of space prevent us from this week giving 
the attention which is its due to the interesting exhibition of 
Bible Natural History which has been opened at South Kensing- 
ton. It forms a practical and most useful commentary on the 
oldest and best book. Roughly speaking, the exhibits may be 
divided into two classes. One shows us the actual animals 
referred to in the Bible where the translators were right in the 
identification of those reterred to in the Hebrew text. The 
other, the Syrian fauna for which the translators substituted 
the familiar inhabitants of our own meadows and woodlands. 
An example of this occurs in the reference, ‘‘ so are the stony 
rocks for the conies.” The homely rabbit suited the sense 
admirably, and when the translation was made coney was the 
ordinary name for a rabbit; but scholars now think that the 
animals referred to were hyraxes. He who goes round the 
exhibition with a Bible in one hand and a catalogue in the other 
will find that he is engaged in two interesting tasks at the same 
time, name-y, the study of an old text and the study of a most 
delightful side of natural history. In our next issue we hope 
to estab‘ish this proposition in greater detail. 


It has been a great year, as everyone will bear witness, for 
the warblers that sing in the spring, with the nightingale as prima 
donna, and all the other vocalists, indeed all the migrants, with 
very few exceptions, seem to have arrived in unusual numbers. 
Among the exceptions is to be cited the wryneck, which certainly 
does not seem to be present in the South of England as numerously 
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as it generally is, nor did we hear its very curious cry as early 
as usual. Commonly it even precedes the cuckoo by about a 
day, or, at all events, lives well up to its local name of the 
‘cuckoo’s mate” by appearing coincidently: but this year 
it was behind its mate, and seems to be altogether absent from 
some of its haunts. A useful bird that is with us in larger 
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numbers than we often see is the swift. This is always a bird 
that is rather uncertain in its visits. Some years it is almost 
absent, but we cannot remember any other year in which we 
have seen so many as are here now. Of course, we have to 
write of the districts that we happen to have visited; the 
experience ot other observers may be quite different 
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SHORTHORNS 


N a previous article we touched slightly on the chief features 
of the grounds lying around Sandringham as far as they 
suggested some of the tastes which the King has inherited. 


There are pheasants and rabbits and fluffy swimming 
little ducks that tell plainly of his love of shooting. 


There is the woodland which invites the rambler; the park 
with its herds of deer; the pretty ornamental water, here and 
there made the subject of a piece of gardening so quiet and 
natural that one has to think twice before catching its beauty ; 
and flowers in the grass and bits of wild cultivation speak, if 
the truth be told, of the fine taste of Queen Alexandra, who 


AT 
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delighted in making these grounds beautiful when she was 
Princess of Wales. Many years ago we described the dairy in 
which she took so much delight, the room in which the churning 
and the actual work took place, and the one that was utilised 
for tea and rest, with its delightful furniture and appropriate 
setting. On that occasion we gave some photographs of the 
Jerseys that supply the house with milk, cream and butter, 
and the charming little Dexters which used to be a great feature 
of the Sandringham herd. Enough was said to supply the reader 
with material to allow him to imagine the rest. But, in addition 
to being the typical home of an English country gentleman and 
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sportsman, Sandringham possesses a 
wealth of agricultural stock: and 
the methods of farming, as may be 
imagined, are worthy the attention of 
everyone who is engaged in the prac- 
tice of that art. It might be thought 
that, the estate being comparatively 
new, it would show spick-and-span 
new buildings. But that is not the 
case. King Edward VII., when he 
was Prince of Wales, very wisely 
adopted the policy of utilising such 
farm buildings as existed when he 
acquired the estate, and of only 
modifying where that was necessary 
to carry out his purposes. The re- 
sult is that the farms produce an 
impression of comfort and prosperity 
rather than of show and expense. 
No attempt has been made to house 
the cattle with the luxury that may 
be seen on many estates of to-day. — 

From the picture called “ The 
King’s Own Highlanders,” which ap- 
peared in our Summer Number, some 
idea may be gained of the character of 
the cattle-yard. One can see the sheds 
with their plain old red tiles, the 
substantial feeding - trough in the 
centre, and the buildings that might 
have come from any old Norfolk 
farmstead. The men who are at 
work fit in well with their surround- 
ings. People sometimes talk as 
though rural individuality and rural 
character had faded out of the land; 
but it is impossible to think so with 
the memory of those homely, weather- 
worn faces in our minds. They are 
plain of dress and plainer still of 
speech; but if “like man, like 
master’’ be a true proverb, their 
cheerful, kindly courtesy speaks well 
for their employer. The man who at 
present lives in the fine old farm- 
house shown in one of our photo- 
graphs has been forty-six years in 
the Royal service; and a simpler, 
honester man it would be imposs:ble 
to find. It was the same with the 
men whom one found going about 
their homely tasks. They bore the 
impress of labour, because that comes 
whatever service a man may be in, 
but it was obviously not labour that 
oppressed and bore them down. 
Close to this old farmhouse is a vil- 
lage club that tells, in its own way, 
how solicitous King Edward VII. was 
for the wholesome amusement of his 
people. It is not large or pretentious, 
but it has rooms where newspapers 
may be read and indoor games may 
be played during winter. Such pas- 
times as_ chess, billiards, dominoes, 
cards and bagatelle are freely en- 
couraged. For summer there is a 
fine, well-kept meadow where open- 
air pastimes, such as cricket, may be 
enjoyed. At the moment when we 
were there, nobody was in, because 
the dame who keeps the club takes 
the key away when she goes to her 
meals—a homely practice that re- 
minds us that Sandringham, although 
a King’s estate, lies in a very remote 
part of the country. Of course, the 
club is extremely little used during 
what we may call the active hours 
of daylight, as then everybody has 
his daily business to attend to. It is 
in the evening alike of summer and 
winter that its merits are fully appre- 
ciated. 

The old man of the farmhouse 
showed us round the stead, and among 
other places took us to one or two 
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meadows that are highly charac- 
teristic of the district. In one, 
a Shire mare and a young foal 
were peacefully grazing. She is 
a good mare with a promising 
foal, and her presence was a 
reminder of the stud of Shire 
horses that has been successfully 
maintained at Sandringham since 
the late King started it. In this 
respect, King George V. has 
evidently inherited the family 
tradition, and is apparently fol 
lowing the example of Prince 
Albert, one of whose earliest acts 
was to establish the studs and 
herds which now exist at Windsor. 
King Edward VII. did the same 
thing at Sandringham. But there 
is a considerable difference be- 
tween the two places. On the 
Windsor meadows cattle do un- 
commonly well, and the short- 
horns, Herefords and Devons 
raised there will bear comparison 
with any animals of the same 
kind to be found in Great Britain. 
At Sandringham, 
perhaps the 
most notable 
feature is to be 
found in the 
Shire stud, which 
for long has en- 
joyed a particu- 
lar fame among 
those who favour 
that breed. 
Many _ splendid 
horses have from 
time to time 
come from it; 
but the feature 
for which it is 
prized most is 
the excellent 
blood and the 
strong constitu- 
tion that have 
been developed 
by the good 
pasture to be 
found in the 
marshes and the 
bracing winds 
that blow over 
them. In _ the 
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Norwich Show, 
King George has 
entered eighteen 
animals from 
Sandringham, 
They consist ol 
Shires, short 
horns, Dexters 
Southdowns and 
3erkshire pigs. 
The mere 
statement ol 
these facts 
would in. itselt 
show how well 
the King 1s 
entitled to be 
called the lead 
ing country 
gentleman ol 
Norfolk, and 
how appropriate 
it is that he 
should be Presi 
dent of the 
Royal Agricul 
tural Society 
when it is hold 
ing its show at 
Norwich. But a 
fal deepet interest attaches to it. It 
requires no great amount of thought 
or imagination to recognise that 
Sandringham provides the atmosphere 
in which the King was brought up. 
On one side of it we see evidences of 
the pleasures and pastimes that have 
been immemorially associated with 
life in the country ; on the other there 
is the wholesome air of rural labour. 
It has recently been pointed out with 
great force by President Roosevelt 
and other Americans who are engaged 
in forwarding the policy which has 
been described as conserving the 
resources, that ultimately every 
country and every citizen of that 
country depends upon agriculture. 
It is the one known means of pro 
ducing food. Long ago the connec 
tion between it and the man of wealth 
was much more obvious than it 1s 
to-day, though not more real. The 
nobleman lived in his castle or 
mansion at the centre of his estate, 
and the supplies of food were 
brought in daily from the adjoiming 
land on which it was produced. The 
manor in those days was absolutely 
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selt-supporting. Scarcely anything wasimported. The requisite 
meat and vegetables were grown on the soil; the homespun 
and other wear was made from the fleeces or hides of the 
flocks and herds: the houses were mostly built of timber that 
had been cut down near the site. To-day, although wealth has 
the appearance of making the dependence less on agriculture, it 
has only made it more remote. To the cottage of to-day 
countries far distant contribute supplies of eatables, and if this 
is true of the poorer sort ol house, it needs no saying that it is 
still more so of the King’s mansion. But yet the salient fact 
remains that the life of a country does actually depend upon its 
food supply, and, therefore, an interest in agriculture is not a 
mere fad or hobby, but a duty incumbent alike on high and 
low This specially applies to public men. For the greater 
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part of the King’s life Great Britain has been in the enjoyment 
of wonderfully cheap food, so that the hard times of the past 
are well-nigh forgotten ; and it is scarcely imaginable to-day 
that, no further back than the time of the King’s grandmother, 
the Royal household at Windsor had to be put on short commons. 
High quality wheat was so expensive that even Queen Victoria 
was obliged to use second quality. Unfortunately, it cannot be 
said, even now, that there is no chance of such a state of things 
recurring. As population and, therefore, consuming power 
grow, food is certain to become dearer, and the importance of 
agriculture must, therefore, be increased. This is a consideration 
that, above all others, renders it of supreme importance that a 
King of England should have a vivid and vital interest in what 
remains and must ever continue to be its leading industry. 


RACING NOTES. 





AT TATTENHAM CORNER. 


ONOURED by the presence of His Majesty, who on two 
out of the four days’ racing was accompanied by Her 
Majesty the Queen, last week's ‘‘ Derby’’ mecting 
was one of the most completciy successful ever held on 
Ik psom Downs. It is perhaps doubtful whether any one 
of the seventeen two year olds saddled for the 
Wallington Plate is of really good class, for although Wrack had 
atready shown his abitity to gallop, he only just scraped home 
by a head from Scion, and that .tter a fashion that suggests five 
furlongs as being the limit of his tether \ greater measurc of 
interest attaches to the youngsters taking part in the 
WoopcoTe STAKES, 
among them the Doris colt, a deep-bodied, strong-quartered, well- 
coupled whole brown colt, own brother to Sunstar. Reported to 
be a long way above the average in racing merit, the youngster 
did not belie his reputation or his looks, although it was but by 
a head that, thanks to the determined riding of G. Stern, he managed 
to beat Halberd (Maher), Lomond (F. Wootton) only losing second 
place by another “ head,” while again a “‘ head’ away Tonypandy 
(J. Clark) was fourth and Kempion, with a 7lb. penalty, close up 
fifth. The closeness of the finish does not point to a marked 
superiority on the part of any one of the first four, and if it 
is to be taken into account in his favour that it was the Doris 
colt’s first race, it would also be well, I think, to bear in mind that 
in point of condition he was distinctly more forward than Mr. 
Hulton’s lengthy, racing-like colt Lomond, by Desmond out of 
Lowland Aggie. It is, moreover, by no means certain that the 
honours of the race should not be awarded to Kempion, for, with 
the worst of the luck of the race and a 7lb. penalty to carry, he 
was right on the heels of the leaders at the finish. 


WEDNESDAY. 


It was, I believe, the reputation of the Doris colt that had 
prevented Mr. J. Buchanan from having a cut in for the Woodcote 


Stakes with Jingling Geordie ; but the policy adopted was, at all 
events, sound, for, nicely ridden by Fox, the son of Santry and 
Merangue (5), by Cyllene, won the 
CATERHAM PLATI 
by a length and a-half from Lord Rosebery’s Clodius, three parts 
of a length behind whom Mr. G. Widener’s colt by Adam out of 
Martha Gorman ran into third place. The winner is a lengthy, 
racing-like chestnut colt, showing little resemblance to Santry, 
but favouring his grandsire, Gallinule, in appearance. 
THe Derby. 

Leaving King William on one side as a still unknown quantity, 
it must, | am afraid, be said of the runners for this year’s Derby 
that, with the exception of Sunstar, and possibly Stedfast, they 
were but a sorry lot of animals, judged from a“ classic ’’ standpoint. 
Many of them were certainly no better than platers, and it is doubtful 
whether, with the above exceptions, any of them can be said to be 
above handicap class. If looks would make a Derby winner, so 
completely did Sunstar outclass his opponents that he had won 
the race before leaving the paddock, and to his trainer every credit 
is due for the splendid condition in which he had sent the colt out. 
King William, on the other hand, was so light, dried up and deficient 
in muscular development that it was difficult to believe that Mr. 
George Lambton, and therefore Lord Derby, seriously believed him 
to be capable of beating his stable companion, Stedfast, nicely 
muscled up and in good hard condition as he was. That they did 
so believe was, however, evident, and either some mistake had been 
made—and a big one—or, like his sire, William the Third, only 
more so, King William is a bad traveller and had gone all to pieces 
since leaving Newmarket. Be that as it may, the running of the 
colt tallied with his hopeless appearance in the paddock, and, as a 
matter of fact, in spite of the fact that he was ridden by F. Wootton, 
first jockey for the stable, the doings in the ring showed that numbers 
of people preferred their own opinion in regard to the merits of 
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the two colts to that held by their owner and trainer. Mr. George 
Lambton is far too good a judge to have made so glaring an error; 
and to whatever cause King William’s ignominious display on 
Wednesday may be attributable, it is likely enough that his judg- 
ment will be vindicated in the future. It should be added that the 
colt lacked nothing in the way of assistance from his rider. He 
either could not or would not raise a gallop, and on his running in 
the Derby would have been soundly beaten by a common plater. 

The race itself needs little description. Sunstar had always won 
his race; but it should be noted that, after being so slow in getting 
to work that he was, to all intents and purposes, “ left,’’ Stedfast 
finally ran through his horses to such purpose that he was able to 
deliver a challenge to Sunstar; but although Mr. J. B. Joel’s colt 
had jarred himself so badly as to come within measurable distance 
of breaking down, and had but three legs left, the challenge was 
immediately accepted and shaken off, as game and honest a colt 
as ever looked being left to go on and win a well-deserved race by 
two clear lengths, a distance that, injured as he was, might easily 
have been increased, for Stern eased him up a couple of lengths or 
more before reaching the winning-post. Four lengths behind 
Lord Derby’s colt, Royal Tender, ran into third place, and although, 
under no circumstances would he ever have troubled the winner, 
he might have been placed second but for having been badly kicked 
on one of his hind legs while waiting for the start. Thanks to the 
capital gallop set by Bannockburn, the race was run at a 
strong pace—I timed it 2min. 35 1-5sec.—exactly the same as 
Lemberg’s ‘‘ time,’’ by far the fastest recorded in the long history 
of the race. 

THE CORONATION CUP. 

Not often does such a field assemble—in point of quality—as 
that made up by the eight runners for the Coronation Cup on Thurs- 
day. Here were Lemberg, a winner of the Derby and other races 
of importance ; Swynford, a winner of the St. Leger; Greenback, 
second in Lemberg’s Derby ; Charles O’ Malley, third in that race 
and a winner of an Ascot Gold Vase; Bachelor’s Double, a first- 
class handicap horse, and with a City and Suburban, a Jubilee 
Stakes and a Royal Hunt Cup to his credit ; Buckwheat, a winner 
of the Duke of York Stakes; and Yellow Slave, winner of the 
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Park Hill Stakes undoubtedly a more than useful filly when in the 
mood for racing. Why backers should have looked upon Bachelor’s 
Double as being equal to Lemberg is not easy to understand, for 
without the semblance of an effort Lemberg finished three-parts 
of a length in front of Swynfoid, theieby taking ample revenge 
for what most of us thought was a singularly unlucky defeat in 
last year’s Leger. 
THE ACORN STAKEs. 

Of the eleven two year olds saddled for the Acorn Stakes on 
Friday, the most racing-like in appearance was Mr. C. Carroll's 
Melody, a small but beautifully-turned chestnut filly by Meddler 
out of Ballantrae, and therefore own sister to that very speedy 
filly, Mediant. As an improving youngster, note, too, may be made of 
the filly by Spearmint out of Adula;_ she is still unfurnished, but 
is beginning to develop her muscles; and it may be well to bear 
in mind the nice turn of speed shown by His Majesty’s filly, Mad 
Meg, by Martagon out of Mundon 14, by Earwig 8. Badly bumped 
by the Wild Thyme filly when the tapes went up, Melody lost a 
good deal of ground; but setting herself to work in earnest, she 
raced up to Mad Meg two furlongs from home and, depriving her 
of the lead, went on to win in capital style bya length from Charmian, 
to whom she was giving 3lb. 

THE OAks. 

Two-and-twenty in number, the task of sorting out the pick 
of the runners for the Oaks was not one of much difficulty, for, as 
far as my judgment served, the three “‘ placed’ at the finish of 
the race, with the addition perhaps of Atmah, stood out by them- 
selves in the paddock. The result of the inspection as recorded 
in my note-book says, indeed, of the eventual winner: “ Strong, 
nicely-balanced filly, very fit and looks like taking some beating.”’ 
In the earlier stages of the race, Captain Forester’s filly, Tootles, 
never seemed to get fairly going, but she was running on strongly 
in the later stages of the race, and with better work at the begin- 
ning would probably have finished within considerably _ less 
than five lengths of Cherimoya. The winner was making her first 
appearance in public, and is by Cherry Tree, out of Svelte (1) by 
St. Simon, combining strains of Hampton, St. Simon and Musket 
blood. TRENTON, 
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By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


CHAPTER IV. 

FEARED at first that Lalage was not going to write tome. Nearly 

three weeks passed before I got a letter from her, and I was inclined 

to blame her for neglect of an old friend. When the letter did 

arrive I understood that I had no right to beangry. Lalage was 

better than I had dared to hope. She kept a kind of irregular 
diary in an exercise-book and sent it tome. It was in disconnected 
paragraphs, evidently written down when the mood for recording 
experiences was on her. There were no dates attached, but the 
first entry must, I think, embody the result of a very early series 
of impressions. One, at least, of the opinions expressed in it was 
modified later on. 

“When I arrived I was hustled into a room by a small fat lady 
dressed in purple; not the old Pet, which is what we call Miss 
Pettigrew. 1 waited for ten minutes. Then I was hustled upstairs 
by the same purple-clothed lady, and shown a locker, No. 73. 
There | stayed for about five minutes, and then was driven down 
again by the purple-clothed lady and pushed into the same room 
as | had been before. Again I was herded off (after about five 
minutes), needless to say, by the purple-robed woman, and shoved 
into a waiting-room.”’ 

Lalage’s patience must by this time have been wearing thin. 
It is noticeable that the “ lady ’’ had become a mere ‘“‘ woman ” 
in the last sentence. 

“There I stayed twenty minutes, and lo! there came the 
purple-dressed woman unto me and bore me away to be examined. 
Could you answer the following: Who succeeded (a) Stephen, 
(b) John, (c) Edward IIT. ? 

“I was sent to the old Pet with my exam. papers when I had 
done. She’s rather an ass. 

“T was made to feel exactly like Lady Macbeth to-day at 
algebra. When Miss Campbell turned her back another girl dared 
me to put my pen in Miss Campbell’s red ink. (This is strictly 
against the law.) So of course I did. But instead of mopping 
it straight off, like a fool, I displayed it with pride. Consequently 
it fell all over my hands. Miss Campbell was just coming up, so 
| had to hide them murmuring ‘ Out, damned spot!’ etc. Luckily 
she didn’t see, for she’s just the sort that would report you like 
a shot. 

“This letter is lasting on. Hilda gets sixpence every time 
she is top, threepence second, and twopence third, but does not 
get any regular pocket-money. She's very rich at present, as she’s 
been top three times running. How I’d like to play Rugby 
football. It looks enticing to be let knock a person down. It isa 
pity girls can’t, only lucky boys. 

“Do you know the kind of person who you hate and yet 
can’t help loving, although you are afraid of her? That is the 
sort the old Pet is. As I was going into school to-day she 
was standing at the door. The beast promptly spotted the 
fact that I had no hair-ribbon, and remarked in awe-inspiring 
tones, ‘ Lalage, where is your hair-ribbon?’ ‘ Forgot it,’ said 
1, and took a lecture with a polite grin. The old Pet may 
be a beast, but is mot an ass. I hope the weather will improve 
soon, 


“ There is no doubt that I am of a persevering nature or I 


would not continue to write this letter. I fear it is so long 
that you'll never get through it, though I did not know it 
until now. I know a girl who is learning Greek. She’s awful 


and so clever. She is in my class and prime favourite with 
Carpy, who is the mistress who teaches us Latin. Your affect., 
Lalage.”’ 

here was, in spite of its great length, a postscript to Lalage’s 
letter. There was also an enclosure. 


* P.S.—What does ‘ flippant’ mean? The old Pet said my 
comp. was flippant and I don’t know what that is. It was my 
first comp.” 

I unfolded the ‘“‘ comp.”’ and read it carefully. 

‘‘Composition on Politeness by Lalage Beresford. 

‘‘ Politeness is a very difficult art to acquire. It is altogether 
an acquired art, for no one is polite when he is born, Some sorts 
of politeness are sensible, and they are comparatively easy to learn. 
Begging a person’s pardon when we tread on their toes is polite, 
and is a reasonable thing to do. But there are many silly things 
to learn before we become really polite. For instance, a boy 
must learn to open the door for ladies and walk after them always. 
This does the ladies no good, and is sometimes very inconvenient 
for the boy. He may be ina hurry. It is not polite for a girl to 
sit with her legs crossed and her head leaning back on her hands, 
This is a position which does no one any harm, so it is absurd 
that it should be considered unpolite. In old days politeness was 
carried to much greater extremities than it is now. In the days 
when they used to fight duels, when two gentlemen felt really 
annoyed, instead of one of them saying to the other, ‘Go and get 
your sword and let me kill you,’ and the other replying ‘ All right. 
I shall be delighted to kill a man whom | detest,’ they demanded 
‘satisfaction’ of each other in most polite tones and _ parted 
with low bows and polite, though sneering, smiles.  Polite- 
ness is a very good thing in moderation, but not if carried too 
far.”’ 

I walked across to the Rectory after luncheon, intending to show 
my letter and the composition on politeness to the Canon, I 
found him seriously upset. He had received a letter from Lalage, 
and he had also enjoyed a visit from the Archdeacon, He was ill- 
advised in showing the letter to the Archdeacon. I should have 
had more sense. I suppose he thought that, dealing as it did 
almost entirely with religious subjects, it was likely to interest 
the Archdeacon. It did interest him. It interested him exces- 
sively, to an extent which occasioned a good deal of 
trouble. 

‘* Dear Father, I have read nearly the whole of the Earthly 
Paradise since I came here. It is an awfully jolly book. (Little 
Folks is Miss Campbell's idea of literature for the young ; but that’s 
all rot of course.) Who wrote the Litany ? If you do not know 
please ask the Archdeacon when you see him. I’ve come to the 
conclusion that some of it is very well written.” 

** I did ask the Archdeacon,”’ said the Canon, looking up from 
the letter, ‘‘ and he said he’d hunt up the point when he went 
home.”’ 

‘* Lalage,”’ I said, ‘‘ has quite a remarkable feeling for style. 
See the way she writes about the ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ It must be 
the way you brought her up on quotations from Horace. Miss 
Campbell hardly appreciates her, I'm afraid. But, of course, you 
can’t expect a mathematician to rise much above ‘ Little Folks’ 
in the way of literature. I suppose the Archdeacon was greatly 
pleased with that conundrum about the Litany.” 

‘* It was what followed,’’ said the Canon, ‘‘ which excited him.” 

He began to read again. 

‘* There is a clergyman who comes once a week to give us a 
scripture lesson. He is only a curate and looks very shy. We had 
a most exciting time with him yesterday. We all shied paper wads, 
and he moved nearly every one up and sent one girl out of the 
room.,”’ 

‘‘ He can’t,”’ I said, ‘‘ have been as shy as he looked. But 
I’m beginning to understand why the Archdeacon was shocked.”’ 

‘* He didn’t mind that,’ said the Canon. ‘ At least, not 
much.”’ 
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glad, 


as bad, 


Lalage’s letter went on, ‘‘ that it wasn’t 
who was just that he didn’t what he calls ‘ 
of.’ LEven that didn’t calm the excited class and he 
person who laughs ‘ill be reported to Miss Pettigrew.’ It was not 
me, but the girl next me, Eileen Fraser. I was the innocent cause 
of the offence. (A mere wink at Hilda when I had my belt round 
her neck.) She was not however reported, even to Carpy.”’ 

* By the way,’ I said, ‘“‘ who is Carpy ? She 
letter, too.”’ 

Ihe Canon did not know 
He went on reading 

Another day he committed 
said to us ‘ You must stand 
Bible.’ "’ 

‘ Isn't that 

~ oae 
forgivable 
fence,’’ 
the Canon, “is 
in the next 
tence.”’ 

‘ But he 
with his feet on 
the fender, the 
pig. I do hate 
that sort Even 
when Hilda said 
that Ananias 
told a lie and 
was turned into 
a pillar of salt 
he did not laugh. 
He said he’d turn 
girl out of 
the room to-day 
for nothing but 
dropping hes 
pen.”’ 


‘I was 


said ‘ Next 


comes into my 
and seemed uninterested in the point. 


an unforgivable offence. He 
up when quoting the words of the 
always considered essential ?'’ I asked. 
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The 
deacon,”’ I 
** could, of course, 
sympathise 
that curate.”’ 

“Itwasn't 
which made 
really 
angry,” said the 
Canon, grea h 
he didn’ t like 
‘ There must 
be something 
pretty bad 
ing, if it’s 
than that.’’ 
The Canon 
Sighed heavily 
and went on 
reading 
* Hilda taught 
me the two-step 
at rec: Another 
girl (also in my 
and jolly 
played 


Arch- 


said, 


with 


that 
him 


com- 
worse 


class 
nice) 
them.”’ 

The Canon 
looked up with 
a puzzled expres- 
| explained 
as well as Il 
could. 

‘The  two- 
step,”’ I said, ‘‘ is 
a dance. What 
the jolly nice girl 
played is a little 
obscure, but I 
think it must 
have been tunes 
suitable to the 
performance of 
the two-step. ‘ Rec:’ is a shortened form of ‘ 
is fond of these contractions. She writes to me about her ‘ comp.’ ”’ 

“On the other days,’’ the Canon read, ‘‘ the old Pet takes 
us herself at Scrip: We were at Genesis, and she read out ‘ In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. But of course 
you all know He didn’t. Modern science teaches us Then 
she went on with a lot of rot about gases and forces and nebulous 
things.”’ 

** The Archdeacon,” said the 
Archbishop of Dublin about it. 
ought not to be allowed.” 

“* We must head him off somehow,”’ I said, “‘ if he really means 
it. But he hardly can. I don’t expect he’ll run into extremes. 
He certainly won’t without taking advice. The Archdeacon isn’t 
a man to do anything definite in a hurry. He’s told me over and 
over again that he deprecates precipitancy of action.”’ 


sion. 


‘ Begging a person's pardon when we 


tread on their toes is polite.’’—Lalage’s 


Essay on Politeness. 
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‘He feels very strongly about the Higher Criticism. 
strongly indeed. 
the home.”’ 

“Last time he lunched with us he said it was sapping the 
foundations. Still, | scarcely think he'll want to institute a heresy 
prosecution against Miss Pettigrew.’ 

“* ['m very much afraid——— He seemed most determined 

““We must switch him off on to some other track,’’ I said. 
“ If you funk tackling him 

“* 1 did my best.” 

‘I suppose that I’d better try him. It’s a nuisance. I hate 
arguing with Archdeacons ; but, of course, we can’t have Lalage 
put into a witness-box and bully ragged by Archbishops and people 
of that kind, and she'd be the only available witness. Hilda can’t 
be in a position to give a clear account of what happened considering 
that she was half- 
strangled by 
Lalage’s belt at 
the time.” 

“‘It was at 
the curate’s class 
that the belt in- 
cident occurred,”’ 
said the Canon, 
‘just after they 
had been throw- 
ing paper wads.” 

“So it was. 
All the same, 
I don’t think 
Hilda would be 
much use as a 
witness. The 
memory of that 
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He says it’s poisoning the wells of religion in 
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her, and would 
g render every 
Scripture lesson a 
confused _ night- 
mare for some 
months after- 
wards. The other 
girls would pro- 
bably lose their 
heads. It’s all 
well enough to 
pelt curates with 
paper wads. 
Anyone could do 
that. It’s quite 
a different thing 
to stand up before 
an Ecclesiastical 
Court and answer 
a string of ques- 
tions about nebu- 
lous things. That 
Archbishop will 
find himself rely- 
ing entirely on 
Lalage to prove 
the Archdeacon’s 
case, which won’t 
be a nice position 
for her. I'll go 
home now and 
drive over at 
once to see the 
Archdeacon.” 

** Do,”’ said 
the Canon. 
“I'd go with you, 
only I hate this 
kind of fuss. 
Some men _ like 
it. The Arch- 
deacon, for in- 
stance. Curious, 
isn’t it, how 
differently we're 
made, though we all look very much alike from the outside. 

“Sunt quos curriculo’ ts 

; did not wait to hear the end of the quotation. 

I approached the Archdeacon hopefully, but have to confess 
that I totally failed to mitigate the virulence of his orthodoxy. I 
used every argument I couid think of, and in the end invited him 
to dinner with the intention of handing him over to my mother. 

I do not know what line she actually took with the Archdeacon. 
I left them together after dinner, and when the time came for saying 
good-night, I found that the Archdeacon had been persuaded not 
to attempt a formal protest against Miss Pettigrew’s teaching. 
He has never, however, trusted her since then, and he still shakes 
his head doubtfully at the mention of her name. 

I wrote to Lalage next day and told her not to send home any 
more accounts of Scripture lessons. English compositions, I said, 
we should be glad to receive. Latin exercises would always be 
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welcome and algebra sums, especially if worked in Miss Campbell’s 
red ink, would be regarded as treasured possessions. ‘‘ All letters,’’ 
I added, ‘‘ suspected of containing ecclesiastical news of any kind 
will be returned to you unopened.” 

[ also called on the Canon and spoke plainly to him about the 
danger and folly of showing letters to the Archdeacon. 

‘‘]T was wrong,’ said the Canon, apologetically. ‘‘ I can see 
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now that I was wrong; but I thought at the time that he’d enjoy 
the joke.’’ 

‘* You ought,” I said, severely, ‘‘ to have had more sense. 
The Archdeacon expects to be a bishop some day. He can’t afiord 
to enjoy jokes of that kind. By the way, did he tell you who 
wrote the Litany ?”’ 

(To be continued.) 


THE VIXEN AND CUBS. 


C. Reid. AN UNWILLING SITTER. 


HOSE who are familiar with country sights and country 
sounds will probably find that the exquisite pictures 
of fox cubs presented on this page call up pleasant 
memories of May mornings spent on the field or on the 
hillside at the time when vixens have had their young. 

A cursory examination, however, will show that these pictures 
were not taken exactly on the covert-side. The photographer 
tells us that the vixen “is a wild one which was just 
newly caught on one of the moors about ten miles from 
Wishaw. A 
friend in that 
district sent us 
word about it, 
and we lost no 
time in going to 
the gamekeeper 
where !t was 
kept, and with a 
great deal of 
trouble managed 
to secure the 
pictures of it and 
the cubs which 
were also found 
in the den.” 
The frightened 
look of the vixen 
would have sug- 
gested some ex- 
planation of this 
kind, even if it 
had not been 
forthcoming. 
The cubs possess 
more of the heed- 
lessness of youth, 
and show no 
traces of the 
mental agony 
which is 
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experienced by the mother. They are pretty little creatures, 
and, at any rate, suggest the spirited frolicsome ways 
with which the student of Nature is familiar. We remember 
one morning in particular which always dwells in the mind as 
suggesting a typical picture of wild fox cubs. It was many and 
many a year ago, so long, in fact, as to suggest that the cubs 
then seen may have been, if they survived the many hard runs 
of a most sporting county, the great-grandsires of those pictured. 
The writer had bargained with the keeper that he would accom- 
pany him on his 
morning round, 
and was awak- 
ened by the 
preconce rted 
signal—a rat 

tling of gravel 
on his bedroom 
window. It was 
just beginning 
to dawn after a 
dewy night that 
must have most 
exactly resem 
bled the nights 
we have recently 
been having. 
Light was break- 
ing in the East, 
but it was not till 
after we had 
started that the 
sun came slowly 
up with that 
curious bobbing 
motion which is 
known to all 
those who love 
the tender grace 
of early morning. 
Copyright We each took 
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a gun, because, as the keeper remarked, it is a handy thing to 
have when you are rambling in the country. The way led 
across fields which took us at first by the bank of a pond 
which has long been a resort of the black-headed gull, the 
laughing seagull as it is most appropriately named. These birds 
were already astir,and their pinions flashed in a white cloud 
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as we came near the margin of the pond, 
They built in rush-clad islands that had been 
bare enough on their arrival in March. Along 
the edge of the lake were several heaps of 
white feathers, that showed plainly where the 
vixen had made her supper. The fox has a 
fondness for water-birds that is not very easy 
to explain; but the keeper, whose devotion 
extends only to the partridges and pheasants, 
could more easily than his employer forgive a 
raid on the gulls. Besides, as he explained, 
they are a very silly folk, and not nearly so 
vigilant and wary as the old cock pheasants, 
Guilelessness and water seem to go together, 
A rookery adjoins the gull pond, and the keeper 
had it in his mind to bag one or two of the 
callow nestlings for the purpose of offering a 
sacrifice to Madame Vixen. But accident had 
saved him the trouble, for a couple of nests 
had given way and provided him with what he 
was in search of. A field of green corn, along 
the top of which we had afterwards to pass, 
supplied him with one or two young rabbits 
to form a second course at the foxes’ meal if 
they felt so disposed. It must be confessed 
that it was more bearable to see the man 
wring the necks of the rooks than to see him 


shoot the half-grown rabbits that cocked their ears so prettily 
above the corn when human footsteps approached. But his 
object was plainly to bribe the vixen not to interfere with 
the pheasants by offering her a plentiful supply of other food, 
Experience has taught him not to be too pressing in his 


hospitality. 
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If you lay dead rabbits just outside the den of 


a vixen, there is every chance that the 
suspicious brute, instead of accepting your 
hospitality, will take her offspring by the neck 
and carry them over several field breadths to 
another den, 

On this occasion our reluctance to alarm 
the vixen was richly rewarded. The den at 
which she was then stopping was _ placed 
under the shadow of a bush at the margin 
of a gorse covert. It could not fail to be 
noticed that the rabbits lived there in some 
sort of truce with their foes. At any rate, 
the young foxes were out gambolling and 
playing on the turf at the edge of the gorse, 
and seemed to be as happy and as full of fun 
as kittens or puppies could be, and all the 
time a little army of conies was spread over 
the green meadow, and each individual was 
enjoying a breakfast of tender herbage. We 
looked particularly to see if any were close 
to the fox cubs, but they were at a respectful 
distance, although they did not seem 
frightened when the gambols of the cubs 
changed into a race and four of them hurried 
pell-mell after the fifth. The rabbits went 
on eating, the young occasionally standing on 
their hind legs and holding up their fore 
paws in that graceful way peculiar to rabbits, 
the old bucks with hopping step pursuing the 
does, and the whole forming a picture of 
absolute peace in the dewy morning light. 
We had pulled up behind a tall hawthorn 
hedge at some distance and were able to 
watch the proceedings for a length of time 
before the wildings took alarm. What 
exactly it was that frightened them we could 
not understand, as the human spectators were 
remaining as motionless as they had been at the 
beginning, and no other enemy had made its 
appearance. But fear seems to be very com- 
municable among wild things. A single rabbit 
stamped with his feet and made towards his 
burrow, at the mouth of which he remained 
for a little while and continued to give that 
alarm with the foot which is the rabbit's 
warning that danger is near; then others 
hopped to their quarters in the earth, and 
it was curious that the foxes, which are sup- 
posed to be the shyest of wild things, were 
the last to disappear into the recesses of their 
den. A point arose about this litter which never 
has been satisfactorily explained and never will. 
The vixen very soon after this visit shifted 
her cubs, and the keeper held stoutly to the 
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opinion that she carried them across the river. The facts were 
ascertained up to a certain extent easily. There could be no 
doubt that the foxes had made a moonlight flitting. It was 
also certain that at the same time a vixen with her litter took 
possession of a well-known den in a hazel copse at the other side 
of the river. But what excited some doubt in the mind of the 
writer was the identification of the one with the other. It 
could not have been at all easy for the fox to cross at that 
particular place, since the stream is strong and rough, as it 
comes weltering down from some tolerably high hills in the 
vicinity. 

In very late summer the jagged rocks in the channel 
are exposed, and it is just credible that a creature could leap 
from one to the other, though it seems to_the writer very unlikely. 
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On the other hand, the vixen would have to face one or two swift 
currents with a cub in her mouth if she preferred to swim. 
The nearest bridge is situated at a distance of two or three 
miles from the gorse covert, and is an ancient structure of the 
chain variety, that could not very well invite passengers. It 
does not seem in the nature of things that a vixen would travel 
along one bank of the river with a cub in her mouth, cross over, 
and trot back to a place just opposite her previous dwelling. 
Unluckily, the cubs had no special mark by which they could 
be identified, so that the mystery of the fox remains, as is said 
above, unexplained. At any rate, the whole land was being 
covered with herbage, and as May advanced to its end great 
and still greater difficulty was experienced in watching any of 
the wild things that lurk about the woodland and the hedgerow. 
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WORLD. 


By PROFESSOR YELVERTON TYRRELL. 


HE ancient Greeks were passionate lovers of all beauty, 
and therefore could not but be susceptible to the 
charm of inanimate Nature, as, indeed, is clearly 
shown by their mythology, which, with its worship 
of the external world, they handed down to Latin, 

and thence to modern, literature. 

This view has been stoutly opposed, and the ancient Greeks 
have been represented as quite uninterested in the universe 
outside Man. It must be owned that the propounders of this 
doctrine have something to say for themselves. Landscape in 
classical Greek literature appears only as the background of a 
picture, in front of which move human forms. Then, bold 
scenery, like that of the Alps and the Himalayas, the vast rivers 
and deep canyons of the New World, would have seemed hideous 
to them, and would have affected them with fear, not awe. 
Quintilian in an oft-quoted passage pointed out that the Latin 
poets admired Nature only for her amenity. Mountain passes 
and frowning scaurs were to them foedi and tetri visu. This 
feeling they inherited from Hellas. Lastly, there is no trace of 
“the pathetic fallacy”’ in ancient literature. It would have 
assented to Browning’s dictum “ little else is worth study than 
the incidents in the development of a soul.”” Hebrew poetry 
regards landscape mainly in its relation to man. The beautiful 
scene is the field which the Lord has blessed, which will yield 
a good harvest. Even the ro4th Psalm with its sublime medi- 
tations on Nature, and the 107th with its fine picture of the 
shipwrecked mariners, are not so much landscape poetry as 
reflections on the ways of God to living things, and especially 
to mankind. Nature is not felt till we come to modern times. 
It is not appealed to save in the interests of clearness or orna- 
ment. It is not examined with minute keenness of observation, 
and it is not regarded as sympathising with grief or mocking 
at it. Quite impossible to strike in the ancient world is the 
Wordsworth note. 


Meleager, in the Anthology (about 100 B.c.), asks the 
meadows why they laugh to no purpose, but it is only for the 
frivolous reason that their radiance is so completely eclipsed 
by the smile of Zenophilé. Ancient literature does not present 
to us that conception, which was unknown until Rousseau 
wrote his romances and Wordsworth swept his magic lyre, of a 
world in which Man is subordinate, while Queen Nature 
spiritualises the outward world, giving it an ideal grace and 
shedding 


A magic light o’er all her hills and groves 


But the Greek genius revels in the lush opulence of Nature, in 
simple, sensuous enjoyment of it. An excellent example is in 
the “‘ Harvest Feast’”’ of Theocritus (Idyll VII.), to which we 
gel very near in the exquisite prose of Mr. Andrew Lang, even 
nearer than in the graceful verse of Calverly : 


rhere we reclined on deep beds of fragrant lentisk lowly strown, and rejoicing 


we lay in new stript leaves of the vine. High above our heads waved many a 
poplar, many an elm-tree, while close at hand the sacred water from the nymphs’ 
own cave welled forth with murmurs musical. On shadowy boughs the burnt 


cicalas kept their chattering toil, far off the little owl cried in the thick thorn 
brake, the lark and finches sang, the ring-dove moaned, the yellow bees were 
flitting round the springs. All breathed the scent of the opulent summer, of 
the season of fruits; pears at our feet and apples by our sides were rolling 
plentiful, the tender branches with wild plums laden were earthward bowed, 
and the four year old pitch-seal was loosened from the mouth of the wine-jars, 
The bringing in of wine to enhance the rural joys reminds us 
of the delightful lyric in Aristophanes (‘‘ Peace," 1127—1158), 
but the human interest predominates too largely to justify 
quotation in illustration of the present theme. Many centuries 
before Theocritus or Aristophanes, the Odyssey (VII., 112 
132) gives us a similar glowing picture of rustic plenty, * the 
splendid gifts of the gods in the palace of Alcinous ” (Butcher: 
and Lang) : 

And without the courtyard hard by the door is a great garden of four plough 
gates, and a hedge runs round on either side. And there grow tall trees blossoming, 
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pear-trees and pomegranates, and apple-trees with bright fruit, and sweet 


figs, and olives in their bloom. The fruit of these trees never perisheth, neither 
faileth winter or summer, enduring all the year through. Evermore the West 
Wind blowing bringeth some fruits to birth and ripeneth others. Pear upon pear 
waxeth old and apple upon apple, yea and cluster ripens upon cluster of the 
grape, and fig upon fig [here too hath he a fruitful vineyard planted, 


whereof t me part is being dried by the heat, a sunny plot on level ground, 


while other grapes they are gathering, and yet others they are treading in the 
wine-press In the foremost row are unripe grapes that cast the blossom, 
und others there be that are growing black to vintageing There too skirting 
the furthest line are all manner of garden beds planted trimly, fresh continually ; 
and therein are two fountains of water, whereof one scatters his streams all 
about the garden, and the other runs over against it beneath the threshold of 
the courtvard, and issues by the lofty house, and thence did the townsfolk 
draw water 

Similar are the rural scenes which form some of the devices 
on the shield of Achilles (Iliad XVIII., 483ff.). Here, too, we 
have opulence, merriment and wine : 

On it he put a fair fallow-field rich and broad, and ploughmen many turned 
their teams and drave them this way and that And when they won unto the limit 
of the field, a wight came and gave them into their hands a beaker of good wine 
Then turned they back to the furrows, and right fain were they to come to the 
end of the plough-land. Black was the furrow, and it looked as if it was ploughed, 
though fashioned of gold—the which was passing marvellous 
We can see how Homer in his similes loves to dwell on the sea 
in all its varying moods, as in Iliad IV., 422ff. : 

As when on the sounding beach the sea rolls wave on wave, as the west 
wind moves it—first out in the deep it rears its crest, then it breaks itself on the 
marge with a great roar, and curves round the headlands in its course, and 
pews forth its foam 
Che ancient poet loves to depict scenes of peace and prosperity, 
such as some of those pictures which Tennyson gives in the 
“ Palace of Art”: 

And one an English home—gray twilight pour'd 
On dewy pastures, dewy trees 
Softer than sleep—all things in order stored 
\ haunt of ancient peace 
But he would have shrunk from the picture which showed “ an 
iron coast and angry waves,” or a “ foreground black with 
stones and slags,” o1 
Ragged rims of thunder brooding low 
With shadow-streaks of rain 
In the great lyric and dramatic poetry of Hellas, and in that 
marvellous exotic the Anthology, we find that certainly that in- 
spired race had a sense of the beauty of the world ; but they do 
not dwell on it, and but rarely appeal to it, and then only for 
the purposes of narrative, never attempting to penetrate the 
inner soul of Nature. Atschylus, in an oft-quoted passage in 
the ‘‘ Prometheus,” appeals to the sea’s “ multitudinous smile,” 
and in another place (‘‘ Agamemnon,’ 1408) a reversion to the 
MS. text would vindicate for Aischylus another fine image. 
According to the MS. in that passage, the poet speaks of “ the 
wrinkled sea.”” The editors have ousted this fine epithet and 
replaced it by a pale and colourless adjective meaning—" flow- 
ing."” Tennyson's fragment ‘“ The Eagle " reproduces the 
epithet ; 
Ihe wrinkled sea beneath him crawls. 

We have in Sophocles the glorious eulogy on Athens in the 
“ (Edipus Coloneus”; in the “ Bacchae” of Euripides there 


THE DISEASES 


By A. E. 


NOW come to what, | believe, will prove to be the causa 
causans of the Isle of Wight disease. ‘‘ Never prophesy unless 
you know "’ isa wise counsel ; still, as the other American said, 
“ When it comes to prophesying, I’m as good as anyone,” 
and on the latter basis I venture to hazard a conjecture. 
As long ago as 1905, Dr. H. B. Fantham and Miss Annie 
Porter had noticed the existence of a minute protozoan parasite 
known as Nosema apis (by some termed Glugea apis) in diseased 
bees from the Isle of Wight. Unfortunately, their observation 
was not published, and owing to a want of further material they 
discontinued their investigations ; but there is no doubt that they 
first found in the Isle of Wight bees an organism which, accord- 
ing to Professors Zander and Doflein, was, and I believe still 
is, devastating the beehives of Bavaria. It is even probable 
that the disease was introduced into the Isle of Wight from 
Bavaria. On April 4th of this year, Dr. Fantham and Miss 
Porter exhibited bees and a comb infected with Nosema apis, 
which had been obtained from bees in Cambridgeshire and 
Hertfordshire the previous month. The infected combs were 
brown in colour instead of the normal yellow, while the 
infected bees suffered from a sort of dry dysentery which 
rapidly proved fatal. 

“The pathogenic agent of this dry dysentery, Nosema 
apts, forms thousands of minute spores which foul the hive, 
while infection is probably carried to new hives by hungry, 
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is a little landscape painting, and the description of the world 
convulsion in the last scene of the ‘‘ Prometheus” of A‘schylus 
is truly titanic. But none of these proves or implies any 
real and abiding sympathy with Nature in Greek tragedy. 

But we are approaching our limit, and not much space is left 
for illustrating our theme from Latin poetry. However, the 
boundaries of Latin poetry are very narrow compared with 
the many centuries of Greek productivity. 

The sombre spirit of Lucretius was alive chiefly to the 
terrible side of Nature, which stirs him to “a kind of mystic 
joy mixed with shuddering awe,” when he thinks of 
the moon and day and night and the solemn fires of night, the flaming flambeaux 
that patrol the sky, and the sudden roar and long low rumblings of the dreadful 
thunder 
Perhaps there is no grander hexameter in Latin than 

Luna, dies et nox et noctis signa severa. 

But his austere thoughts sometimes turn to smiling scenes, when 
he paints 

The all-generating powers and genial heat 

Of Nature, when she strikes thro’ the thick blood 

Of cattle, and light is large, and lambs are glad 

Nosing the mother’s udder, and the bird 

Makes his heart voice amid the blaze of flowers. 
In these lines from his noble poem, “‘ Lucretius,’”’ Tennyson has 
admirably caught the tone of the Latin poet, whose manner he 
has again delightfully studied in his “Two Voices,’’ perhaps 
the finest purely philosophical poem in the English tongue. 

Of the relation of Catullus to landscape there is no better 
example than the inimitable ode to his villa at Sirmio, in which 
the verses (though scazons) dance with the waves of the lakes, 
which he likens to “ tumblers ”’ 

And you ye wavelets, merrymen of the mere, 

Smile all the smiles ye owe to greet me home. 
There is a fine image in the “ Attis,”’ where Catullus says of the 
rising sun : 
And he smote on the dim dawn’s path with the hoofs of his fiery chariot-steeds. 
A line which doubtless suggested to Tennyson the splendid 
verses in “ Tithonus,”’ where the sun’s horses 

Shake the darkness from their loosen’d manes, 

And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 
Virgil, especially in his Eclogues and Georgics, shows a deep 
feeling for natural objects, as when the goatherd sings of the 
kids “ hanging from the briary rock’”’; and this sensibility 
appears in the choice epithets given to flowers, trees, animals 
and country towns. 

We will conclude with a picturesque passage from Martial 
(x. 30, I1—24), translated by the Cambridge Regius Professor 
of Greek. It is a description of the Formian villa of Apollinaris : 
Here the surface of the deep is rippled by a gentle breeze: here is no stagnant 
pool: the living calm of the ocean bears the painted pinnace wafted by the 
gale, as when a maid who loves not summer’s heat finds a refreshing cool in 
fanning herself with her purple kerchief. No stout line needs seek its prey 
out at sea: the slender thread is thrown from the chamber, aye from the 
couch of the angler, and the fish which unwinds it is visible in the lowest depths. 
If haply Nereus feels the sovereignty of AZolus, the table safe in its own 
resources laughs at storms The pond is stocked with turbot and homebred 
pike ; the dainty lamprey swims to its keeper’s feet ; the master of the cere- 
monies calls the surmullet by name; and aged mullets come out of their hiding 
at the word of command. 


OF HIVE-BEES —II. 
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sickly bees attempting to forage in healthy hives. The spores, 
about 2 to 3 » by 4 to 6 #, are the very resistant and infective 
stages of the Protozodn.""—Abstract Proc. Zool. Soc., April 4th, 
1911. Although certain stages of Nosema apis were described at 
the Zoological meeting, its life-history is not, perhaps, so well 
known as the equally fatal Nosema bombycis, the cause of the 
disease termed Pébrine, which so completely swept away the 
silkworms in France and other countries in the sixties of last 
century. The rapidity with which Nosema bombycis spread 
throughout the whole world is suggestive of what may happen 
in the case of the bee disease, and is shown by a quotation 
from an article I once wrote on Pasteur. The silkworms of 
France had almost disappeared, and “ Efforts had been made 
to improve the stock by importing eggs from Spain and Portugal, 
but the Peninsula was soon affected. Eggs were then fetched 
from Turkey, Greece and the adjacent islands. These countries, 
too, becoming infected, the French cultivators sent further 
afield and brought eggs from Syria and the Caucasus. Even 
this resource failed them, and in 1864 every silk-producing 
country in the world was infected, with the solitary ex- 
ception of Japan. The loss to commerce was prodigious. 
In a normal year the value of the cocoons produced in 
Southern France is, roughly speaking, about {4,000,000 ; in 
the years 1863 and 1864 it had fallen below {1,000,000.” 
The life-history of Nosema apis is at present being closely 
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investigated, and until fuller particulars are available we may 
assume that it follows a course parallel to that of the parasite 
of Pébrine. Both species belong to a group of Protozoén 


parasites known as the Microsporidia, one of the groups of the 
The genus Nosema usually invades the tissues of 
two groups of animals between which 
and it seems singular 


Sporozoa. 
either fish or insects 
there is not the remotest connection 
that they alone should 
be chosen out for infec- 
tion by this genus ; but 
even the Protozo6n para- 
sites have their fancies. 

The spores, as we 
have said, are 
extremely minute, and 
lie about all over the 
hive or among the 
silkworms. They are 
very resistant to drying 
up or heat. Each is 
provided with a curious 
capsule, which is 
capable of shooting out 
a thread-like filament 
resembling the stinging 
threads of a jelly-fish. 
When these spores are 
eaten, the case in which 


the living part of the FIG. 


spore is enclosed is dis- 
solved and an amoeboid 
organism emerges, 
which bores its way into 
the cells lining the 
alimentary canal _ of 
the silkworm. Here 
it comes to rest, 
gradually divides up in 
the way indicated in Fig. 4, and so forms new spores. Nosema 
bombycis is capable of infecting a very large number of tissues 
in the silkworm, the trachea or breathing tubes, the malpighian 
tubes or excretory organs, the reproductive organs, the eggs 
and, in fact, nearly every organ an insect possesses ; but, as far 
as we know at present, Nosema apis is found chiefly in the chyle 
stomach of the bee. 

One of the peculiarities of Protozoén parasites is that they 
are much more dangerous than bacteria, because they are 
capable of entering the egg or ovum and of being transmitted 
to and appearing anew in the offspring. This is the case with 
the organism causing Pébrine, and possibly with the Isle of 
Wight disease, so that the young bee grub may hatch out into 
the world with the seed of its destruction in it. 

That Nosema apis is in all probability the 
cause of the present disease is confirmed by 
the fact that Dr. Fantham and Miss Porter 
have succeeded in artificially infecting healthy 
hive-bees, Mason-bees and wasps with a 
disease that presents the typical symptoms. 
Remedial measures are difficult to suggest. 
The time is past when it seems possible to 
limit and control the spread of the pest; but 
unless something be done, and done soon, there 
may not be many bees left in England in a few 
years. A few weeks ago an official and face- 
tious representative of the Board of Agriculture, 
replying, in his ignorance, to some question 
put to him in the House of Commons with 
reference to staying the progress of this dis- 
order, recommended the operation of appendi- 
citis. He can surely have been unaware that a 
bee has a hundred appendices, and yet to 
“the man in the street” it does seem that 
these highly-placed and often highly - paid 
officials should know something of what 
they are talking about. At present the only 
suggestion that can be made is that all 
beehives should be carefully watched, and 
at the first sign of the disease they should 
be ruthlessly burnt. For the fruit-grower 
it is especially unfortunate that this spring 
the dearth of bees should be so general. Not for years 
has such a show of blossom glorified our fruit orchards; not for 
years has the blossom remained for so long, a pageant on the 
country-side. But as regards the apple and pear flowers, it 
seems possible that this prolonged feast to the eye is due to the 
absence of bees, who play so large a part in their fertilisation, 
an act quickly followed by the fall of the petals. 


oul its thread. 
off to form new spores. 





FIG. 5. 

A portion of 
the silk gland 
of a silkworm 
with cysts of 
Nosema 
bombycis. 
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Diagrams illustrating the life-history of Nosema bombycis. a 

b, unaltered ;c and d, swollen out in salt solution; in d the capsule has shot 
e—it shows the breaking up of the protoplasm and its rounding 
k is a folicle of the testis of the silkworm infested 
with Nosema; 1 and m, one of the epithelial cells of the stomach of Saturnia 
pernya; n, transverse section through the stomach wall of a young silkworm ; 
k and n are all strongly infested with Nosema bombycis. 
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In one of his learned and entertaining articles on folk-lore, 
Sir Laurence Gomme last month drew attention to the widely- 
spread “ popular custom of telling the bees of the 
death of their owner.” The custom is widely spread in our 
island, and is of great antiquity; we can but regret that at 
present the rdles of owner and bee should be so conspicuously 
reversed. There is a second form of disease whose symptoms are 
dysenteric, and with 
this no definite 
organism has at present 
been associated. The 
bees become weak, un- 
willing to fly, and 
discharge thin and 
watery dejecta on the 
combs and in_ the 
hives. This disorder 
is, as a rule, caused 
by cold weather and 
by feeding the bees on 
too thin a syrup. By 
keeping the hive warm, 
and feeding the bees 
on better sugar and 
more of it, the trouble 
is generally brought to 
an end. 

A third disease 
is termed paralysis. The 
bees lose their healthy 
appearance, ‘“* become 
black and _= shining,” 
lose their power of flight 
and exhibit = curious 
rhythmical motions. 

“May _ sickness,” 
which is common. on 
the Continent, has not 
been as yet reported in our country. Its symptoms are 
very ill-defined, and it is quite possible that it has been confused 
with cases of malignant dysentery, or, as we call it in Great 
Britain, the Isle of Wight disease. 

Bee larve, or grubs, also suffer from more than one kind 
of disease, of which by far the most serious is known as “ foul 
brood.” But it is by no means certain that this name denotes 
the same disease on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The British “ foul 
brood ” is due to a spore-bearing 
bacillus, named by Cheshire and 
Cheyne some twenty-five years 
ago Bacillus alvei. This bacillus 
is constantly found in England 
in the bodies of dead larvae when 
the hive is suffering from “ foul 
brood.” Nine years ago White 
described what seems to be a 
variety of the same disease in the 
United States. He named the 
bacterium he described as the 
cause of the American “ foul 
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brood” Bacillus larva, and this FIG. 6. 

organism was apparently renamed A piece of the stomach of the 
Bacillus _brandenburgensis by caterpillar of Bombyx 
Massen in Germany. It is a neustria infested with 
flagellated bacillus, and _ the Nosema bombycis. 


flagella occasionally break off, and 

have been more than once mistaken for the protozoan Spirochete, 
a genus which includes the organism that causes syphilis in 
human beings and several diseases in horses and other domestic 
animals. Another bacillus, Sireplococcus apis, has also been 
found in a preparation made from larve which have died of 
“foul brood,” and it may be that this organism plays a part in 
“foul brood.” Further research is wanted. 

“Foul brood ” is highly contagious, and when once a hive 
is infected, the inhabitants seem to lose their energy, the larve 
in their cells become black, and the cap or covering of the cells 
shrinks in and is often punctured. On opening such a cell, a 
brown, decaying mass is found, and this on being touched pulls 
out into sticky, “ropy”’ threads, said to be due to the per- 
sistence of the chitinous trachee or breathing tubes after the 
softer tissues have decayed away. The spread of the disease 
is probably due to bees from healthy hives entering the infected 
ones and carrying away the infective bacilli on the honey or 
pollen which they have stolen from the rightful owners. When 
“foul brood” breaks out, if proper disinfecting measures be 
adopted, it can be arrested and its spread to neighbouring hives 
controlled. 
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EST STOW HALL is little more than a fragment 
with an aroma of departed greatness, but its gate 
house makes it a magnificent fragment. It came 
into the family of the Earl Cadogan early in 
last century, and is used by him now as the 

home of his stud groom, for it is very near to Culford, Bury 
St. Edmunds, his principal country seat. In 1906 it was put 
into the hands of Mr. William Weir, an architect who carries 
out works of repall not of restoration in its ordinary sense 

in accord with the principles laid down by the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. Of his work more anon, but 
first must be set out the story of the owners of the Hall. From 
early days the parish of West Stow and its two constituent 
manors, West Stow and Jenney’s, owned the lordship of the 
great Abbey of St. Edmund’s, Bury. In 1196 one Robert de 
Horningsherth held lands there from the Abbey, and acknow- 
ledges service to be due to the redoubtable man whom Carlyle 
canonised after his own fashion in “‘ Past and Present ’’: Abbot 
Sampson. As might be expected, however, there is no reference 
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to West Stow in the chronicle of that monastic Boswell, 
Jocelin of Brakelond. Nor can any interest be distilled from 
the names of de Hemenhall, Austyn and Attebrigge, who flit 
in shadowy fashion through the bald records of the manor while 
it remained in the hands of Samson’s Abbey. At the Dissolu- 
tion it was bought from the Crown in 1519 by John Croftes, 
whose family had held the neighbouring Jenney’s Manor for 
some centuries. This John, who was knighted by Queen 
Mary I. the day after her Coronation in 1553, was earlier in the 
service of another Royal Mary, the daughter of Henry VII. 
and widow of Louis XII. of France, who made a secret marriage 
in 1515 with Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. Apparently 
it was soon after Croftes acquired West Stow that he signalised 
the enlargement of his borders by building on to the fifteenth 
century mansion which belonged to Jenney’s Manor the gate 
house which looms so large in our pictures. The whole 
building has long borne the name of West Stow Hall; 
but in 1558, the date of Croftes’ will, it was still called Jenney’s. 
By way of compliment to Mary Tudor, Croftes set over 
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the main door to his gatehouse a carved stone panel bearing her 
arms and those of Charles Brandon. From this innocent 


architectural conceit there sprang up the legend that Mary 
fudor lived at West Stow. 
be consigned 


It is a pleasant story, which must 
unwillingly but firmly, to the everlasting dustbin 
Sir John Croftes died in January, 1557-58, and his son Edmund a 


fortnight later Edmund’s son Thomas moved his home to 
Little Saxham, and lived on till 1612. His son John was 
knighted by Elizabeth before his father’s death, and West 


Stow was settled on him 
any 


So the family went on without making 


mark on history beyond those civilities fit to be recorded 
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on tombstones, until it died out in 1669 with the widow of another 
Sir John Croftes, Dame Bryers. For the next forty-four years 
West Stow belonged to an obscure rascal of most unsavoury 
reputation, Edward Progers. How he came into the good graces 
of Dame Bryers Croftes so effectually as to find himself her sole 
executor and residuary legatee, history does not record, but so 
it is. He was then forty-eight, a son of that Colonel Philip 
Progers of Garreddin in Monmouthshire who had served as 
I-querry to James I. Asa boy he was page to Charles I. When 
that monarch was imprisoned at Hampton Court he sent an 
order that Progers should be sworn a Groom of the Bedchamber 
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to the then Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles II. In that 
service he continued till his master’s death in 1685. When 
one bears in mind the nature of his duties and the character 
of his employer it is, perhaps, not unnatural that the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography ”’ ignores his very existence ; but it is worth 
while to try to make some credible picture of a man who was 
the product of his time. There is small material outside some 
references in Pepys, the Domestic Papers of Charles IL., 
and a batch of his own papers, mostly dull, which remain 
and have been calendared by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. The latter yield at least this much of the 
atmosphere of Edward’s life—he was always on terms of 
intimate friendship with Charles the Deplorable. The earliest 
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document of any import is a letter from the Royal exile written 
to Progers from Jersey, scarcely a year after the grim scene in 
Whitehall gave him the right to sign himself Charles Rex : 
‘“ Progers, I wold have you (besides the embroidered sute) 
bring me a plaine riding suite wth an Innocent coate, the suites 
I have for Horsebacke being so spotted and spoil’d that they 
are not to be seene out of this Island,” with more to the same 
effect. 

During 1650 there were several letters to Progers from Lord 
Cottington while Charles was at Breda treating with the Scottish 
Commissioners, and in the same year Charles K. signs a patent 
for two thousand acres of land in Virginia to Edward Progers, 
Groom of the Chamber, which, like many another document 
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of the same generous sort, was not worth the paper it was 
written on. Already Charles habits were sufficiently known, 
and his dour well-wishers in the North had a shrewd idea that 
Progers was an unsuitable man to have about the Royal person, 
for in 1650 he was banished from the King’s presence by an Act 
of the Estates of Scotland “as an evil instrument and bad 
counseller of the King.” 

A letter, printed in Miscellanea Aulica, from Abraham 
Cowley to Henry Bennet (afterwards Lord Arlington), tells us 
that Progers disgrace was due rather to his meddling with 
politics than to any moral obliquity. Charles English 
supporters and some of the Scottish peers were not popular 
with the Presbyterian majority, and it was after an unsuccessful 
plot engineered by the former that Progers was banished 
with some others [his expulsion of his servant doubtless 
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annoyed Charles, for he continued to write in very intimate 
strain to the “ evil instrument.” The letters begin with the 
simple “ Poge”’ and end “ Your very affectionate friend,” or 
“ your very loveing friend,” while a good part of the correspon- 
dence is in cypher. Others of Charles circle were similarly 
effusive. Prince Rupert is “ your faithfull freind,” and the 
Marquess of Montrose “ your most dutifull reall freind,’”’ while 
the Duke of Hamilton addresses him as “ Dear Ned.” 

Nine years after the Restoration the Duke of Newcastle 
recognises the power of the Pander in the opening “‘ Noble Sir,” 
and subscribes himself ‘ your faythfull and obliged servante.” 
Count Anthony Hamilton mentions him in the “ Memoirs of 
Grammont”’ as the confidant of the King’s intrigues. Andrew 
Marvell, in one of his vitriolic satires, written in 1667, about the 
Dutch wars, sets down Progers as the chief of the procurers of 
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the Court, but throws a ray of light on his personality by 
describing him as “‘ gentlest of men.”’ 

We get some details of photographic clearness from Pepys. 
On October 26th, 1663, when the diarist was dining, the gossip ran 
on Leopold, the Holy Roman Emperor, and “ one young gentle- 
man, a pretty man,” opined that a Monarch who was led by 
the Jesuits was “ a sot,” a conversation closed by “ Mr. Progers, 
one of our courtiers, who told him that it was not a thing to be 
said of any Soveraigne Prince, be his weaknesses what they 
will, to be called a sot, which methinks was very prettily said.” 
It may be added that Mr. Progers was a good judge of Royal 
weaknesses. A few months later the garrulous Pepys was 
talking to Mr. Alsopp, the King’s brewer, “ bewailing the 
posture of things at present; the King led away by half-a- 
dozen men, that none of his serious servants and friends can 
come at him. These are 
Lauderdale, Buckingham, 
Hamilton, FitzHarding. 
. . .  Progers is another 
and Sir H. Bennett.”’ Here 
is Progers in great com- 
pany, and as mischievous as 
the greatest. Three years 
later, however, Pepys is de- 
lighted to meet the man at 
the Lord Chancellor’s, where 
he has “much pretty dis- 
course’ with him, and hears 
“of his own accord, as a 
matter of no shame,” of 
certain proceedings of Progers 
in Spain which accord well 
with our general outline of his 
character, and are not proper 
to be repeated here. It is 
painful to add that Pepys, 
enamoured as always of a 
scrap of scandal, was so far 
hypnotised by the importance 
of the Groom of the Chamber 
as to “ think he is in the right 
for my part,” in the very 
unsatisfactory generalisations 
which Progers drew from his 
Spanish adventures. This 
same year, 1667, Pepys seems 
to have met him fairly often, 
for once they were very bored 
at the play together. When 
Pepys did so well in defend- 
ing the conduct of the Navy 
Office before the House of 
Commons Progers “swore to 
me afterwards . . that 
he did tell the King that he 
thought I might teach the 
Sollicitor-Generall.”” Doubt- 
less Progers heard Pepys’ 
very able speech, for he re- 
presented Brecon in Parlia- 
ment for seventeen years. 
We now come to this disre- 
putable gentleman’s marriage. 
His wife was Miss Elizabeth 
Wells, said by Tymms to have 
been “‘ one of the ladies of the 
Court.” Mr. Wheatley in 
his Index to Pepys’ Diary 
includes under the entries re- 
lating to Miss Winifred Wells 








May 30th, 1669: “‘ Thence to 
White Hall and dined alone with Mr. Chevins his sister [Chevins 
or Chiffinch was another of Charles backstairs men] whither 
by and by come in Mr. Progers and Sir Thomas Allen, and by 
and by fine Mrs. Wells, who is a great beauty: and there I 
had my full gaze upon her, to my great content, she being a 
woman of pretty conversation.”’ As the Christian name of 
this Mistress Wells is not recorded, it may be that she was 
Elizabeth, afterwards Progers wife, and not Winifred, around 
whose name a scandal, possibly untrue, circled in 1663. 
A few months after this cheery gathering Progers had in- 
herited the West Stow property, which devolved eventually 
on his daughter Frances, who married Sir Sydenham Fowke, 
and, dying childless, left it to her nephew, John Edwards. 
We are, however, anticipating a little. Though Progers had 
entered during the year 1669 into the possession of West 
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Stow, his occupations about 
the Court tied him to London, 
and it does not appear that 
he ever lived at his Suffolk 
seat. The Domestic Papers ol 
Charles Il. make it clear that 
his chief home was at Hamp- 
ton Court. The Upper Lodge 
in Bushey Park was rebuilt to 
make a residence for him, and 
the King was sometimes en- 
tertained there when he went 
to Hampton for a day’s sport. 
In 1663 Progers had a war- 
rant “to dispose as he thinks 
fit of the trees and shrubs 
near the lodge about to be 
erected in the North Park,” 
which fixes the date when the 
work was started. The next 
year Sir John Denham, Wren’s 
predecessor in the office of 
Surveyor of Buildings, is 
ordered to allow our hero to 
take up some useless pipes of 
lead which he found near the 
site of his house. These may 
possibly have been some of 
the very interesting conduits 
laid down by Cardinal Wolsey. 
Some more were recently dug 
up, and a piece of one serves 
as an ashtray on this writer’s 
table. 

Later on, Henry Wise, the 
great gardener, was paid for 
work done near Progers’ house, 
which shows him as interested 
in the amenities of pleasant 
living. Progers seems to have 
disbursed for the house four 
thousand pounds, and had 


some difficulty in getting repaid by the King. 
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him presenting to Queen Anne 
affairs in a melancholy condition. 
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have got his own back by 
grants of estates forfeited by 
outlaws and fines inflicted for 
various offences. Once he is 
seen very busy in entering upon 
wealth through the door left 
open by a suicide, whose estate 
was ipso facto forfeit to the 
Crown. No sort of under 
ground manceuvre and black- 
mail seems to have come amiss, 
for we find him in company 
with a fellow Groom, Thomas 
Killigrew, hounding to death 
one John Booth, a minister 
convicted of treason, so that 
they might finger his property. 
He had, apparently, one good 
quality at least; he looked 
after his relations, for Henry 
Progers was an “ escuyer” 
early in Charles’ reign, and 
later a Groom of the Chamber, 
and associated with Edward 
on various Commissions ; while 
James Progers, who died in 
1671, held the same _ office. 
For his own services -Edward 
received five hundred a year, 
which, with the manifold 
pickings which are recorded 
throughout the Domestic 
Papers, with almost wearisome 
iteration, ought to have made 
him a rich man. It would 
seem, however, that Progers’ 
disreputable office brought him 
no enduring prosperity. 

The death of Charles II. 
threw him among the unem- 
ployed, and by the beginning of 
the eighteenth century we find 
a petition, which exhibits his 

His Royal master, he affirms, 
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had granted him five thousand pounds out of a fund given him fot 
the rewarding of those who had served him, but he received no 
more than one thousand pounds. Charles then granted him a 
pension of four hundred pounds per annum for ten years to 
make up the missing four thousand pounds, but of this he got no 
more than a beggarly two hundred. Altogether, after serving 
the Royal Family nine-and-sixty years, he found himself in great 
distress ; but it does not appear what solace Queen Anne saw fit to 


Sana IN THE MOAT PASSAGE: 


granthim. In 1713, being then ninety-two (Le Neve says ninety- 
six), he died of an odd complaint, “ of the anguish of cutting teeth, 
he having cut four more teeth and had several others ready to cut 
which so inflamed his gums that he died.” It seems a small 
thing to have finally tripped up so accomplished a rascal, who 
died full of years, if not of honour. Yet, if we may believe the 
epitaph in Hampton Church, after much courage, much judg- 
ment and fidelity in many secret and important employments, 
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he retired on Charles II.’s death, “ from all public business, 
spending the remainder of his life in hearty and zealous prayers 
for the good and prosperity of his church and country 
and in being good as farr as he had power to all people.”’ If this 
be true, it is only another case where the closing of Pepys’ Diary 
in 1669 has inflicted on us a horrible loss, for otherwise we might 
have been presented with the picture of Progers spending the 
twenty-eight years after his master’s death in “ making his soul.’’ 


LOOKING WESTWARDS. “aw we" 
The last owner of the Progers descent to live at West Stow 
Hall was the widow of Barham Rushbrooke, who died in 1794, 
and its later fortunes till it came into the family of Earl Cadogan 
are not of any interest. It was about 1795, doubtless, that the 
Hall began to fall into decay. The original house was a spacious 
brick mansion, surrounded by a moat, the traces of which 
remain. Sir John Croftes built his gatehouse just east of the 
moat, which was crossed by the passage running westwards. 
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The old house was much reduced in size, probably about a century 
ago, when the half-timbered walls of the remaining portion were 
faced with unpleasant white brickwork, and then, or later, the 
old windows on the south and west fronts were replaced by sashes. 
Originally the house extended 
further northwards, where 
traces of foundations are still 
visible. The interior has been 
modernised with the exception 
of the old hall, which is in a 
very dilapidated condition. On 
its east wall, however, some of 
the plaster added years ago 
has peeled off, revealing the 
oak timbers supporting the 
upper part of the wall. These 
are enriched with finely-carved 
pilasters, and there are shaped 
brackets which support a beam 
at the first-floor level. This 
beam is beautifully carved on 
its face with a scroll of leaves. 
So far the story of West Stow 
Hall to-day is one of woe; 
but the work of repair done in 1906 to the gatehouse 
and to the covered approach which connects it with the 
main building must be the subject of most appreciative 
comment. The east front of the gatehouse is built of thin bricks 
in the late Tudor manner, which was as yet little touched by 
Renaissance motifs. It is flanked by projecting turrets finished 
with ornamental dome-shaped brick roofs, which support terra- 
cotta statues, and the crow-stepped gable is finished by a similar 
figure. There are doors to the gatehouse north and south, but 
the chief entrance to it is by big doors on the east side, which 
are commanded by loopholes in the turret walls. Above them 
is the large window of the Guard Room, partly built up with brick- 
work round a modern window, and between it and the original 
second floor window is the finely-carved heraldic panel in stone 
already mentioned. The touch of classical ideas is more marked 
in the open arcade on either side of the passage, which is built 
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on a double archway over the moat. This arcade is built entirely 
in brick covered with a thin coat of plaster, and its piers are 
ornamented on the inside with half-round pilasters. The side 
walls of the floor above are of half-timber work filled with brick, 
and project from the brick walls below, being carried on the ends 
of the floor joists. The west end of the gatehouse is flanked by 
turrets similar to those at the east except that the one on the 

south-west is square and larger, 

as it contains the stairway to 

the upper floors. The middle 
' turret over the gable supports 
the figure of a monk in terra- 
cotta. Connecting the gate- 
house proper with the main 
house is a covered way, and 
with open arcades like thos¢ 





PASSAGE OVER Moar 


Upstairs, 


the Guard Room, of which the 

ae easternmost has some very 
notable contemporary painted 

PLAN. decorations in black and red. 
On the return wall of the 

fireplace is a scene with sportsmen, dogs and a_ vigorous 
pheasant in a flowering field, while over the chimney-breast are 
depicted four of the seven ages of man, with explanatory labels. 
The young man hawking says, ‘‘ Thus do I all the day’ ; the swain 
with his lady explains, ‘‘ Thus do I while] may” ; the elderly man 
points to the happy pair with the regretful explanation : ‘* Thus 
did I when I myght’’ ; while the old man leaning on his stick 
bitterly complains, at the sight of these lusty occupations, 
‘* Good Lord, will this world last ever ?’’ Above these moral pictures 
are some beautiful dolphin and rose decorations, while the corner 
oak post is admirably carved. The room over the moat passage 
is undecorated, and each turret affords a tiny chamber. Over 
the covered way is a long room two steps down from the others, 
which has small panelling. The history of the building seems to 
be as follows: From the main fifteenth century building, now 
spoilt outside except for the fine brick chimney of the old hall, 
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the covered way was built in timber as far as the turrets at the 
western or inner side of the moat, to which turrets were doubtless 
affixed the drawbridge. Sir John Croftes bridged the moat 
permanently with the arcaded passage and built the gate- 
house, which shows rather later detail than the western turrets, 
and inserted the brick arcades to the covered way in plac e of the 
timber-work, which, as is proved by the condition of the floor 
beams, originally continued down to the ground. When Mr. 
Weir set about giving to the gatehouse and covered way a new 
lease of life, the timber-work of the latter's upper part was 
covered with plaster, but the wood beneath was so defective 
that it could not be exposed, and was, therefore, replastered. 
In other respects the work of repair has been carried out on those 
fine conservative principles which are enunciated so fearlessly 
by the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and do 
the greatest possible credit to Mr. Weir’s large experience and 
skill. Ihe east front and its flanking turrets had settled away 
from the side walls, and were underpinned on a solid foundation 
of cement concrete. Cracks in the walls were repaired by bonding 
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HE tendency of chair and table makers during the reign 
of Queen Anne was towards a combination of comfort 
with elegance. The curves of the backs of chairs 
were scientifically arranged to fit the shape of the 
human body, but at the same time they were 

exceedingly graceful. Beauty of form and delicacy of line are more 
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noticeable than ornamentation, which was used with restraint, 
while the admirable technique and skilfulness of the workers 
permitted of a light make, even in the rather brittle walnut-wood 
which was then the customary material. It is rather curious 
that as walnut began to give way to mahogany there was a 
reaction towards solidity, although the stronger and more 
durable wood permitted men like Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 
towards the end of the century, to use it with such slimness as to 
give the impression of frailty while providing fully adequate 
strength. Under George I., however, the fashion was for an ample 
use of the wood. It was new and expensive, so that plenty 
of it gave to the user a satisfying sense of affluence, while the 
worker may have felt it wasteful to pare away more than was 
necessary in the preparation of his cabriole legs. 

sut also the solidity of the furniture was an outcome of 
the national characteristics as then exhibited by its foremost 
and most typical individual. The mind of Sir Robert Walpole, 
as it showed itself both in business and pleasure, was essen- 
tially solid and material, and in the building and furnishing 
of his great home at Houghton he disp!ayed a love of splendour, 
but of splendour massively produced. This, William Kent 
could do tor him remarkably well. There is so much substance 
as well as richness in the lordly gilt furniture that he introduced 
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the solid portions together from the inside faces of the walls, 
and underpinning was done wherever needful. Modern deal 
windows were replaced by oak and modern plaster removed and 
the brick and timber beneath repaired. Where it was neces- 
sary to retain the plaster, it was repaired and treated with a 
wash of blue lias lime to protect it. At some future date, per 
haps, the main body of the house will be dealt with in the same 
way; but meanwhile the gatehouse stands as a monument of 
the discerning care which the Earl Cadogan has shown for this 
cherished example of Tudor work, and of the altogether admirable 
results of the patient and self-effacing labours of Mr. William 
Weir. If every work of our forefathers which has fallen into 
neglect and suffered the grievous battery of Time were to be 
treated in this reverent fashion, the bitter cry of the anti-restorer 
would be still, Country LIFE would no longer need to raise the 
voice of rebuke and the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
3uildings, its watchful council and its tireless secretary, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, would be at peace. But then the archi- 
tectural millennium would have arrived. L. W. 


MAHOGANY 


at Houghton and at the palaces of the other English oligarchs 
of the day that the attribute “ heavy ” is generally and justly 
applied to it. But the word need not, and, indeed, in this case, 
should not, be applied as a term of reproach. Rightly used and 
understood there is as much virtue in a heavy as in a light 
style, and Kent and his contemporaries knew what they were 
about and stamped _ their 
output with praiseworthy 
distinction, both in concep- 
tion and execution. This 
successful attainment of high 
quality is fully shown even 
in such exuberant examples 
as the Houghton gilt furni- 
ture. But the same grasp of 
the right. presentment of 
massiveness also distinguishes 
the less gorgeous, though at 
the same time quite ambi- 
tious, mahogany furniture 
made for the then numerous 
and increasing class of com- 
fortably circumstanced 
merchants and squires. 
Perhaps it was the use of 
this fine material in liberal, 
skilful and rich manner that 
suggested the constant in- 
corporation into its ornament 
of certain parts of the animal 
that pre-eminently combines 
strength with agility, power 
with handsomeness. 
So much was this the case 
that it is descriptively apt 
to call the decade 1720-30 
“the lion years of maho- 
gany, for the lion mask and 
lion paw were certainly then 
the most fashionable motifs. 

Of the tables of that time there is no more magnificent 
example than the one in the church at Rye. It uses the expen- 
sive and fashionable wood with prodigality and yet with fineness. 
The expert joiner will expatiate on the perfection of its framing 
and mitring. The wood-carver will glory in the mastery 
of the chiseling, while the designer will admit the skill and 
learnedness with which the general form and the abundance 
of decorated detail have been combined into an admirable and 
satisfying composition. The legs are of the full lion type. 
The mask occupies the centre of the knee and below it, as usual, 
descends an acanthus leaf. The paw is treated naturally with 
hair, but a touch of originality is given by not continuing this 
treatment up the leg. The paw comes forth from a sort of 
legging, smooth polished. Very deep aprons or pendants 
occupy the centres of the front and sides, and are broadly 
connected with the legs. They are the chief field on which the 
carver worked. A large shell with floral surroundings decorates 
the sides. The front, at first glance, reminds us of Grinling 
Gibbons But Gibbons outlived the vogue of his own style 
and died in 1721, which 1s probably several years beiore this 
table was made. He had used amorini universally and indis- 
criminately for both ecclesiastical and domestic decorations. 
But with him their free use ceased, although the Italians whom 
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Kent employed at Houghton made them play numerously 
and deliciously about the ceiling of the stone hall, and one of 
them sits in a great shell in the centre of one of the gilt consoles. 
On the Rye table, however, this motif was adopted, without 
doubt, to mark the ecclesiastical destination of the piece. The 
winged cherub’s head has here a religious significance, just like 
the wheatears on each side of it and the bunch of grapes that 
peers out from behind the acanthus leaves below it. This 
tends to show that, though there is no record of its coming 
there, the table was made for the church and was the gift of a 
wealthy citizen. Both its general style and its particular 
details entirely 
dispose of a local 
tradition of an 
even more than 
usually _ erratic 
kind that gives to 
this thoroughly 
English and 
certainly 
eighteenth cen- 
tury piece of 
furniture a six- 
teenth century 
date and a 
foreign origin 
by assuring us 
that it was a 
spoil from the 
Spanish Armada. 

The “ lion ” 
years produced 
many side tables 
for domestic use, 
similar in general 
form to the Rye 
altar, though 


seldom as sump- THE EAGLE 


tuously wrought. 

One example is at Chilham Castle in Kent, and_ several 
are in Mr. W. H. Lever’s famous collection, where we 
also find chairs and settees of the same type. The 
latter have generally only the seats stuffed, the backs 
being of wood, either with the fiddle-back splat inherited 
from Queen Anne, or the perforated splat which Thomas 
Chippendale was afterwards to develop. But there are 
not infrequent cases where the backs were upholstered. 
Of this kind is a set of gilt “ lion”’ furniture at Houghton, and 
a very fine set in mahogany is at Copped Hall. A coloured 
picture of the settee is now presented, and the chairs will 
appear subsequently. The solidity of the lion phase is shown 
by the thickness of the leg in general, the size and projection 
of the mask and paw and the wide stretch of the bracketing. 
The flower and foliage sprays, customary on each side of the 
mask in this design, very nearly meet. The carving is nervous 
and virile. As in the Rye table, an acanthbus leaf stretches 
below the mask, but there is no encasing of the leg, which, like 
the paw, is carved with a representation of curly hair. For 
the ends of the arms of the settee an eagle head has been chosen 
in the place of the lion head which we not infrequently find in 
this position. In both the examples that have been described 
the lavish use and consummate handling of mahogany of the 
very finest quality produces a satisfying effect of reserved 
richness. But with regard to the Copped Hall set, our admiration 
does not cease with the enjoyment of the mahogany frame- 
work, for the eye is soon called away to feast upon the rarity 
and beauty of the covering that consists of contemporary 
needlework of the highest possible type. This deserves a 
careful appreciation which will accompany the promised illustra- 
tion of two of the chairs. T 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue VANISHING PEREGRINE. 

T seems a somewhat pathetic occurrence that the peregrine falcon—one 
of the most noble of our birds—should be fast vanishing from some of 
its former strongholds, owing, in many cases, to the ignorance or pre- 
judice of keepers. We visited, a few days ago, a favourite nesting site 
of these birds, a site so favoured that it is used year after year, though 
for the past five seasons, at all events, the birds have not succeeded in 

hatching a single brood! The hen has not infrequently been shot, or else the 
birds have been disturbed and have forsaken their eyrie. The site is on a giant rock 
on a hill-top some two thousand feet above sea-level, and the eyrie commands 
a most extensive view in an easterly direction. Unluckily for the peregrine, 
however, the nest can be approached from the west or north without the birds 
having an inkling of danger, and they—or, at all events, the hen—offer a com- 
paratively easy mark to the vigilant keeper. The hill on which the birds nest 
shelters anumber of grouse, but I honestly do not think the falcons do any great 
amount of damage, for grouse nest in abundance all round the eyrie, and the 
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remains of birds I have found near the nest have usually been those of golden 
plover, lapwing and the like. We were anxious to obtain a picture of the brood 
ing peregrine on our visit this season, and succeeded in getting the camera fixed 
up in a position commanding the nesting ledge, but to our disappointment no 
signs of the peregrine were apparent, and we were beginning to think the nesting 
site was deserted when, against the skyline, a small speck was seen to be rapidly 


approaching and bearing straight for the rock rhrough the glass it was 
identified as the male peregrine, and some time before he had reached us he 
commenced to utter his shrill, piercing call-note ‘‘ kek, kek, kek.” Straight 


for us he made, all the time calling excitedly, and for a considerable period flew 


. backwards and forwards over our heads. His brightly-coloured plumage was 


specially noticeable with the afternoon sun full on it, and his flight against the 
wind was strikingly powerful. This sudden and totally unexpected appearance 
of the male bird and 
the absence of the 
hen proved, I think, 
that the latter had 
been killed, and the 
cock had probably 
been on an expedi 
tion to look for a 
new mate, and had 
returned to find his 
home in possession 
of the enemy Un 
doubtedly he had 
come trom a distance, 
from the height and 
manner of his flight, 
and after circling 
round the rock fot 
some minutes he dis 
appeared as myste 
riously a he had 
arrived, 

Pur MOuNTAIN 

HARI 

On the lower 
hills of Deeside and 
Speyside the blue or 
mountain hare seems 
to have increased to 
a considerable extent 


HEAD, during recent years; 
and nowadays it is 

not uncommon for several hundreds of them to be shot during a single hare 
drive. In some districts the farmers complain of the great amount of damage 
done by the hares to their crops, and it is certain that in many localities their 
numbers could stand a considerable thinning I happened last January to be 
on a certain hill which is famous for its mountain hares, and was struck by the 
fact that the majority had already paired I was attempting to obtain some 
photographs of them, and several times marked an individual who was sound 


asleep as a good subject for the camera In every case, however, a second hare 
was on guard within a few yards of the sleeper, and gave the alarm on my 
approach. In one instance I watched, across a narrow gorge, a number of these 
animals, and they were singularly tame Iwo individuals actually engaged in 
a playful encounter while | was watching, and one pursued the other right down 
the hillside. Even at the time of writing (May 12th) many of the mountain 
hares, and especially the younger animals, still retain their winter coat of white, 
and offer very conspicuous landmarks against the hillsides, now totally devoid 
of their snowy covering 


Tne EAGLe ON Grouse Moors 


As with the peregrine so with the golden eagle where grouse moors are 
concerned—though it must be confessed there are some striking exceptions in 
the latter case. There is one unfortunate pair of eagles that I know of which 
have been unlucky enough to choose, as a nesting site, a deep gorge in the very 
heart of a well-stocked grouse moor. The eyrie is comparatively easy of access, 
for it is built against a mountain ash—the one tree in the gorge—and with a 
little care one can walk right into the nest he eyrie has been used for many 


years, though I very much doubt whether the birds have ever succeeded in 
bringing off their young; but with a perseverance worthy of a better result, 


they return year after year to the eyrie, only to have their eggs taken almost 
immediately they are laid A short time ago l paid a visit to the eyrie, in the 
hope that the eggs had escaped attention ; but on my way up the hillside I put 
up the female eagle as she was moping in a hollow, and she flew slowly across 
the hill, passing near her eyrie in her flight but evincing no interest in it Phe 
grouse were very excited as she passed over them, but beyond stooping some 

what viciously at one, she completely ignored them and was soon lost to view 
over the ridge. I surmised from the presence of the eagle so far from the eyrie 
that the eggs had been taken, and this was found to be the case when the nest 


was reached It was freshly lined with green fir-shoots—though the eyrie was 
miles from the nearest wood—and also with large branches of the cowberry 
(Empetrum nigrum), which was growing in profusion all round, and if the nesting 
season of the eagle had not been past, one might have imagined that the eggs had 
not yet been laid, so fresh did the materials lining the eyrie appear 
Younc Tawny Ow ts 

In a certain hollow tree in a Scottish deer forest a tawny owl has for the past 
dozen years attempted with no success to rear her brood. In spite of the fact 
that her eggs or young are invariably taken, she returns to the same tree each 
spring with praiseworthy persistence, and has just hatched out a promising 
family of four owlets. On a recent visit to the tree | was somewhat savagely 
assaulted by the hen bird, and she could with difficulty be induced to leave the 
nest. I found the latter contained three owlets of the most tender age, and a 
fourth member of the family, who was hard at work liberating himself from the 
shell. In the nest were the remains of a field-vole, on which the youngsters had 
evidently been fed. On being gently lifted from the nesting hollow and placed 
on the grass below the young owlets seemed quite contented and soon began 
to slumber peacefully. 

Tue FEEDING OF GROUSE AND PTARMIGAN 

It would be interesting to determine whether the ptarmigan actually con 

sumes more food than the red grouse. Such—superficially, at all events—would 
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uppear to be the case, for when one is studying the former birds they certainly between them no less than three pounds ot grain stolen from a field adjoin- 
eem to be on the feed more often than the grous An explanation of this fact ing a grouse moor. On the other hand, when staying lately at a bothy many 
nay be that on the higher grounds, where the ptarmigan have their home, the miles from the nearest cultivated land, I found that the grouse in the neighbour- 
heather, cowberry and blaeberry, on which they feed, have not the same nourish hood had no liking whatever for corn, for I purposely scattered a large amount 
ment in their tissues as on the richer il of the lower grounds. Grouse of grain around the bothy, and not a single grain was eaten. This seems to show 
ire notoriously greedy birds, and two cocks shot last autumn contained the grouse’s love for corn is purely an acquired taste. SETON GORDON. 


L REMARKABLE MOOSE H€AD. 


URING the last decade 
Alaska has become famous 
among the traternity of 
big-game - hunters, owing 
to the fact that its vast 
forests contain specimens of gigantic 
moose which far exceed in size and 
spread of their antlers the largest 
animals known to former hunters in 
Canada Each year some venture 
some sportsman pushes further into 
the unknown regions of Alaska, and 
his efforts are generaliy rewarded by 
the acquisition of some fine trophies 
of the chase. And even to-day that 
country contains vast areas which 
are as yet untrodden by the foot ol 
a wandering white man or native. 
Small wonder is it, therefore, that 
these unexplored regions exercise a 
strong fascination for roving spirits, 
and often produce specimens which 
are of interest alike to sportsmen and 
scientific mammalogists. 
lor some inexplicable reason, a 
small district of Alaska, known as the 
Kenai Peninsula, contains moose that 
carry the largest heads of horns which 
can now be found on any living 





animal. And although the present 
writer has made several expeditions FRONT VIEW SHOWING THE TREBLE PALMATION. 


into that country, and each trip has 
yielded some remarkable trophies, he 
is aware that others may follow in 
his footsteps and do even better than 
he and the early pioneers did there. 
Ihe year 1910 in Alaska was 
remarkable for the severity of the 
previous winter and its late spring, 
owing to which causes snow lay deep 
on the ground until late in the season. 
In consequence, when the moose 
began to grow their horns they must 
have experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient food to nourish 
them, and thereby ensure a steady 
and even growth of their huge antlers. 
As a result of this, the writer saw 
during last autumn on the Kenai 
Peninsula a considerable number of 
malformed antlers. In fact, it can 
safely be said that several old bulls 
seen carried heads which under normal 
conditions should have had a spread 
of 7oin. or more, but which would 
really only have measured slightly 
over 6oin. if they had been shot and 
measured with a tape. In the esti 
mation of the average Canadian 
hunter a 60in. moose head is con- 
sidered a trophy of great value ; but 
the “Sourdough,” or old timer, in 
Alaska will pass by a number of such 
heads as unworthy of his prowess to 
shoot. After several weeks §still- 
hunting in the forests, and failing to 
see one single big head of normal 
shape, the writer reluctantly decided 
on shooting one of these freak heads. 
Since its arrival in England the 
owner has received such a number of 
letters from other sportsmen and 
scientific naturalists, expressing their 
admiration of this peculiar head, 
that he has been induced to publish 
the accompanying photographs in THE HEAD—IN SIDE VIEW 
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CounTRY LIFE, together with careful measurements, etc., which 
are taken by that eminent authority, Mr. Rowland Ward. 

The most remarkable feature of the head is that on each 
side it has thrown out a treble palmation, and has actually 
three blades on each horn instead of one blade, as we find in 
normal heads. 

The measurements and particulars of this freak head as 
given by Mr. Rowland Ward are as follows: Spread, 65}in. ; 
length, 42in.; girth, 8in.; tip to tip, 52in.; points, 22 by 21 
and 4 offers. According to the views of some Continental 
authorities, these four “ offers,’’ or excrescences, on the horns 
might be claimed as distinct points, and in this respect, as well 


IN THE 


THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS. 

F all the flowers of the garden none is more popular 
than the Rose ; it was so in the days of our grand- 
mothers, it is ten times more so to-day. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Rose was 
one flower among many. It shared the border 

with others which in common with it had but one crop of flowers, 
one short, sweet season of a few weeks’ duration, and then all 
was over. June was the month of Roses; one brief month 
they lasted, and then farewell to the last Rose of summer. 
Not so to-day. Owing to the cross-fertilisation of the Provence, 
Gallican and Damask Roses with R. indica, the Rose about 
1830 became “ perpetual’; that is to say, it bore more than 
one crop of flowers, Rose du Roi, a Damask, being one of the 
first perpetuals. The rise of the Hybrid Perpetual in early 
Victorian days greatly increased the popularity of the Rose, 
and by a steady progression this perpetual-flowering habit 
has been so improved that it is possible to have Roses blooming 
in the garden from the end of April until late in autumn. Indeed, 
in the case of some of the newer varieties, the September blooms 
are superior to those of midsummer. 

The popularity of the Rose is also due to its adaptability 
for many purposes. For ornamental single bushes, pillars 
and walls, arches and pergolas, bedding and massing, table 
decoration and specimen blooms, button-holes and wreaths, 
the Rose meets all requirements, and meets them efficiently. 
But the Rose has won its premier position in the floral world 
for greater reasons than the length of its flowering season and 
its adaptability ; it has gained our affection by reason of its 
beauty of form, its depth of colouring, and, more than anything 
else, on account of its perfume. As Sir Henry Wotton says : 

You Violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own ; 

What are you when the Rose is blown ? 
Yes, what are Violets, and not Violets only, but all other flowers, 
“when the Rose is blown” ? Can any other flower equal the 
Rose in its perfume—a perfume variable and distinct according 
to the predominating strain of the variety; the perfume, for 
instance, of the Damask, the Tea, or the Musk Rose, found 
respectively in Marie Baumann, Mme. Bravy and Lamarque, 
all old favourites, each with a perfume distinct, delicious ? 

In no country in the world is the Rose more at home than 
in the United Kingdom. The queen of flowers reigns as the 
national emblem of England, it is true; but Scotland and Ireland 
also claim her, for the finest exhibition Roses come from Aber- 
deen, and many of the leading varieties under cultivation 
acknowledge Ulster as their birthplace. To account for this, 
it should be remembered that the Rose is not a flower of hot 
countries. The original Wild Roses, or species, as they are 
termed, are all included between the seventieth and twentieth 
degree of Northern latitude. More than half the species come 
from Asia—either Russia, Persia, Northern India, China or 
Japan. Europe has twenty-five species, of which Great Britain 
claims sixteen and Denmark seven, so that in the United King- 
dom and the land of Queen Alexandra the Rose is quite at home. 
On behalf of the claim of the Rose to be the national flower, 
let us summon three witnesses; the witness of Nature, the 
witness of history, the witness of the Coronation. 

I.—TuHE WITNESS OF NATURE. 

How glorious in June are the country lanes of England, 
when the local road surveyor has not compelled the hedges to 
be cropped to a monotonous level! Grand bowing sprays of 
Rosa canina are found everywhere, bearing flowers from the 
palest pink to deeper red, according principally to the soil in 
which the plant is growing. In many districts, especially in the 
Home Counties, R. arvensis is quite as abundant as R. canina, 
from which it can easily be distinguished by its long, trailing 
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as others, the head may lay claim to being somewhat of a 
world’s record. 

Judging from the measurements taken across the lower 
brow antlers, and up as far as the head has grown normally, it 
can safely be assumed that if it had continued to grow in a 
natural shape, at its widest points the head would have reached 
a spread of well over 8oin., which measurement exceeds any 
known heads in existence to-day. 

Such is a brief description of this curious head, and we can 
only wonder and dream of how this great animal would have 
looked had we met him in all his splendour with a symmetrical 
head grown under ordinary conditions. C. E. RADCLYFFE. 


GARDEN. 


shoots of dull glaucous green tinged with purple, its flowers pure 
white with yellow base, slight Tea scent and golden stamens. 
Added to these we find R. spinosissima not only in Scotland, 
as the parent of the Scotch Briers, but as far South as the Land's 
Ind. Northumberland presents us with R. rubella. The Lake 
District also contains many species. Then there is R. rubiginosa, 
better known as Sweetbriar, or as our Essex children, who 
all love Roses, call it, ‘‘ Sweet Maria.”’ R. tomentosa and 
KX. systyla should also be mentioned. There are other species 
to be found in the United Kingdom ; but these surely are suffi- 
cient to prove how emphatically Nature testifies that ours is the 
land of the Rose. 
I1.—Tue Witness or History. 

As the emblem of love the Rose was given by Cupid as a 
bribe to Harpocrates, the God of Silence, whence originated 
the custom among Northern nations, the Rose countries, of 
suspending a Rose from the ceiling at meetings where secrecy 
was enjoined and matters discussed sub Rosa. For this purpose 
the Rose would doubtless be employed in the national councils 
of our land in early days. The Rose was selected by Roman 
emperors as a means of conferring honours on their most famous 
generals, granting them permission thereby to add a Rose device 
to the ornaments of their shields. Vestiges of this may still 
be seen in some armorial bearings. At the present time the Rose 
is used by His Holiness the Pope when desiring to confer special 
recognition on a sovereign, church or country. ‘‘ The Golden 
Rose,” as it is called, used to be a single flower, but now comprises 
several flowers and leaves of pure gold with a principal flower 
at the top. It was conferred on Henry VIII. for his defence 
of the Sacraments. Mary I. was another recipient. Who does 
not know the Tudor Rose? It is still retained among the 
regal ornaments. But not only is the Rose a symbol of righteous- 
ness, it has more than once been the ensign of strife and civil 
war. Take, for instance, the white Rose of the Stuart Kings, 
and remember the wreath of white Roses laid at the base of 
Charles |. statue at Charing Cross on January 30th. Also the 
York and Lancaster Roses in the Wars of the Roses. In this 
latter instance, Edmund Langley, second son of Henry III. and 
first Earl of Lancaster, during his lengthened residence in France 
assumed the title of Comte de Champagne, and being sent by the 
King of France in 1277 to avenge the death of the Mayor of 
Provins, who had been assassinated in a tumult, adopted as his 
device the red Rose which Thibaut, a former Comte de Champagne, 
had brought from Syria on his return from the Crusade. This 
Rose was the wild Rose of Syria, R. damascena, hence the origin 
of the red Rose of the House of Lancaster. When, in the fourth 
generation from Edmund, war broke out between the rival 
claimants to the Throne of England, the Lancastrians having 
already the badge of the red Rose, the Yorkists, it seems, 
adopted that of the white Rose. Edward IV. of the House 
of York married Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian. 
Pyrgo Palace at Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, was the dower- 
house of the Queen Consort. Elizabeth held the manor of 
Pyrgo on payment of a fee, that of presenting the King a white 
Rose annually on the feast of the nativity of John the Baptist. 
The Rose doubtless came from Pyrgo gardens, and thus Elizabeth 
was the Rose Queen of Havering-atte-Bower. 


I1].—TuHE WITNESS OF THE CORONATION. 


We are preparing for the Coronation of His Majesty 
George V._ If former Coronation details are observed, the Rose 
will be prominent. After being anointed, the King is arrayed 
in regal vestments; the chief ones are the dalmatic and cope, 
made of cloth of gold and embroidered with emblems. The 
ancient vestments destroyed by Parliament after the death 
of Charles Il. were worked with ‘‘ Golden Eagles, intermixt 
with Roses, Flower de Luces, and Crownes.”” The new vestments 
made for the Coronation of Charles II. had eagles on the body 
of the vestments, with Roses and fleur-de-lis on the borders. 
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The imperial mantle of Queen Victoria had, in addition to the 
Rose, the Shamrock and Thistle. At the Coronation of 
Edward VII. the design on the hangings in the Abbey was the 
Kose surmounted by the crown. The flower on the carpet 
at the Coronation in June will also be the Rose. So, when 
George V. will be “‘ hallowed to King” the Rose of England 
will prevail; Roses on the hangings, Roses on the carpet, 
Roses on the vestments of the King. 

Ihe Court of Claims has been sitting to hear and determine 
the claims of those who would figure at the Coronation. Flora 
claims that the Rose should be as heretofore the Coronation 
flower: First, because the Rose is the national flower. Second, 
because on this occasion the Rose will be the Coronation flower 
of Nature. June is Nature’s Rose month, and she will decorate 
Great Britain and Ireland with masses, festoons and streamers 
of Roses. The country lanes and hedgerows, the forests, hill- 
sides and seacoasts will be gay with Roses from the Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s. Third, because the Rose is popular. 
Of many tints, forms and sizes, the Rose will lend itself to decora- 
tive demands, personal and domestic. And it is a flower within 
reach of all, for then not only the squire’s rosery but the 
cottage garden also will be ablaze with the Queen of 
Flowers. J. H. PEMBERTON. 


\ New Harpy PRIMULA 
DURING recent years a large number of new hardy Primulas, many of them 
excellent plants for the garden, have been introduced to this country, mainly 
from Western China or the Himalayas.) Among these the species named bulleyana 
is undoubtedly destined to occupy a front rank, its many merits rendering it a 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

HOSE valuation of a man is the better, his own 
or that of the public? The question cannot 
fail to be asked by those who read The Auto- 
biography of Alfred Austin (Macmillan.) Mr. 
Austin will have it that he is a poet, and the fact 

of his being Laureate goes a long way to justify him; but, for 
my part, I confess not to take Mr. Austin seriously as a poet. 
lo me he will always be a great leader-writer whose name is 
indissolubly connected with the Standard when Mr. Mudford 
was editor and that paper in its glory. A discriminating 
perusal of the book will confirm the majority in this opinion. 
It is far best to speak about it frankly and honestly, without 
bias one way or another. To do that is to make the fact emerge 
that Mr. Austin does not handle the personal pronoun very 
dexterously. Indeed, he does not seem to discriminate between the 
detail that adds finish to the picture and the detail that has no 
consequence, and is, therefore, boring. 1, who greedily devour 
biography and prize every line that helps to explain and imprint 
personality, felt compelled either to skip much that the author 
thinks of consequence or yield to a somnolence that threatened 
to develop into coma. Of no consequence whatever seem to 
me his journey to Rome ;_ visits to Naples ; life in a villa, and 
all that sort of thing. One could not imagine Mr. Austin 
writing a Sentimental Journey, and it would require rare and 
extraordinary skill to make his goings to and fro pregnant 
and vital. Nor is the account of his childhood as fascinating 
as it might be. It is, however, interesting to know that his 
father was an entirely honest wool-stapler. He is painted in 
the sentence, ‘ The phrases most frequent on his lips were 
Fairplay and Honour Bright,” which does more than much 
exposition to recall the householder of Mid-Victorian days. 
For the rest it is enough to note that he was brought up in a 
Koman Catholic household amid an atmosphere of wholesome 
Puritanism, that he is Yorkshire by birth, and 

My earliest recollections are of a disposition to wander alone in meadows, 

gathering wild flowers, and humming to myself songs I had heard others sing. 
At night I used to steal as quietly as I could out of my bed, and creep into the 
day nursery, from the window of which could be seen the rising of the moon, 
or the afterglow of sunset in summer 
His education was begun in a private school and carried on 
at “ Saint Edward’s, King and Confessor’ at Everton, near 
Liverpool, and at Stonyhurst College. About nine he was 
‘ wizarded into a sphere of feeling I had not previously experi- 
enced with any definiteness ” by hearing his father read ‘“‘ The 
Lady of the Lake,” and long he kept repeating to himself ‘ The 
Stag at eve had drunk his fill.” 

He was called to the Bar in 1857, and his brief, bald references 
to his life in London while eating his dinners and to the West- 
minster Debating Society make us long for significant details 
about the potential lawyers of that day. What subjects occupied 
their budding minds? What sort of life did they lead? The 
passage we like best is that relating to a time of rest : 

A year, therefore, had to be dedicated to rest and medical treatment ; 
and a portion of the first of those was passed alone in lodgings at Ilkley, that 
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plant of more than usual interest. Its boldness of form and the unique colouring 
of its flowers impart to it an air of distinctness that we seldom find in low 
growing plants of this description. It is an exceptionaily vigorous Primula, each 
plant forming an immense rosette of large leaves, from which in June the flower 
spikes arise, often as many as six, and in some instances more, coming from a 
single plant. The blossoms are produced in tiers on the stout central stem, and 
in the same way that those of the better-known Primula japonica are usually 
borne, and it is not uncommon to find as many as four tiers on one stem. This 
naturally prolongs the period of flowering very considerably. The cclour of 
the blossoms may best be described as orange scarlet, intensified or modified 
according to the age of the flowers. Like P. japonica, this new-comer appreciates 
moist, rich soil, and, if possible, slight overhead shade. The best plants the 
writer has seen were growing last June in a clearing in a copse, where strong 
sunlight was excluded and where the soil could easily be kept cool and moist. 
Here they formed a beautiful colony, in company with other rare species, and 
demonstrated their suitability for this method of cultivation when plants are 
sufficiently plentiful for the purpose. 
NEWLY-PLANTED EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 

During the dry weather that is usually experienced at this season, those 
evergreen trees and shrubs that were transplanted in April or early May often 
suffer very severely, if, indeed, they are not killed outright. This is due to the 
fact that the high and dry temperature causes the evaporation of moisture from 
the leaves more rapidly than the disturbed, and oft-times injured, roots can 
absorb it from the soil. From this it is evident that to prevent injury we must 
not only give attention to the soil in which the roots are situated, but also take 
some precaution to prevent, or at least to check, this rapid evaporation. The 
simplest method, and one that is moderately effective, is to give the plants a 
heavy overhead syringing every morning and afternoon during hot and dry 
weather. This, together with the watering and mulching of the soil that are 
usually adopted in the case of newly-transplanted trees and shrubs, will 
frequently mean the difference between success and failure, and is well worth 
trying in the case of choice and valuable specimens. H. 


TURE. 


still retained its primitive simple aspect. Its hillsides quietly resounded witl» 
the music of winding becks ; and in the companionship of these most of my days 
were spent. Boyish fancy, and inexperience of anything vaster, gave to their 
banks the character of gorges and ravines; and it never occurred to me, as 
I afterwards learned it had to others, that my voung life was threatened with 
extinction. One other companion I had, a notorious poacher, whose confidence 
I gained, and the narration of whose various exploits and incarcerations excited 
in me an irrepressible sympathy. 

He found his métier when he wrote offering to contribute 
leading articles to the Standard. The connection endured from 
1866 to 1896, through the reigns of three different editors. 
For this task he has almost every qualification, a prose style 
of great lucidity that did not puzzle the honest citizen by 
unexpected bursts of passion or eloquence, sound common- 
sense and great facility. In my opinion the best oi Mr. Alfred 
Austin is to be found in the Standard. It is most regrettabie 
that Mr. Austin did not see his way to give a pen-and-ink 
sketch of that remarkable personality. 

Very interesting indeed is the light he throws on some of 
the most important events of his time, such as the rejection 
by the Peers of the Franchise Bill of 1884-85. “‘ The Lord 
hath delivered them into our hand” was the gleeful comment 
of Mr. Chamberlain, at that time burning with Radical zeal, 
so Frederick Greenwood told the writer. And here is—what shall 
we call it, a revelation or a blazing indiscretion ? 

Mr. W. H. Smith asked me one day at the Carlton if I could walk with him 

to the Treasury, and I did so. On the way he asked if, in case Mr. Walters, 
the chief proprietor of The Times, was offered a peerage, and Mr. Lawson, of 
the Daily Telegraph, a baronetcy, I thought Mr. Mudford, editor of the Standard, 
would expect the latter honour to be offered to him also. I replied that it was 
in conformity with human nature that he should do so, though I was inclined 
to think he would not accept it. 
Naturally, Mr. Austin formed many friendships with the 
great men of the day, in particular with Beaconsfield and 
Salisbury. Here is a delightfully characteristic bit of ‘ Dizzy ”’ 
lunching with Austin and his two secretaries : 

“*T wonder,” Barrington once asked, ‘“‘ where the editor of the ——— gets 
his full and accurate news?” Lord Beaconsfield looked preternaturally wise 
as he replied, ‘I suppose he gets it from the other papers,’’ which, though 
inherently absurd, seemed at the moment to be true, and to account for the 
fact. 

It was Lord Salisbury who, on December 30th, 1895, announced 
to Alfred Austin that he had been made Poet Laureate. 

Politicians will read with eagerness the account given from 
inside of the incident that led to Mr. Goschen’s appointment as 
successor to Lord Randolph Churchill. The book will be 
devoured by those who are interested in these affairs. Literary 
men will like many of the reminiscences. Here is one of 
Tennyson, with which we must close : 

“T have always thought,” I once said incidentally, ‘‘ one of the happiest 
things you ever said is in Locksley Hall, dealing with that theme, in the lines— 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping righer, 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying fire. 

“Do you know where I got that ?”’ he said. ‘‘ In a Methodist Magazine, where 
camp-fires are described as being lighted to scare wild beasts in the forest.” 
“You got the fact,” I said; ‘“ but I am thinking of the way you have applied 
it. It seems to me admirable.” There was a brief pause, that permitted 
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me shortly to add, “ But there is perhaps a blemish in the first line, or what 
you now might think such.” ‘* What is that?” he asked eagerly. ‘* The 
too close approximation,”’ I replied, ‘‘ of the same vowel in ‘ lion’ and ‘ négher.’ ”’ 
“You are quite right,” he replied. ‘‘ No, I am not,” I rejoined, “‘ or I should 
not have been had. I meant seriously what I said. But I was thinking of the 
additional burden you have laid on other poets by your finish and fastidious- 
ness in composition.”” At this, all his naif sensitiveness was suddenly aroused, 
and he said, “‘ It isn’t artificial, is it?” I affected not to hear, whereupon he 
pressed my arm, saying, ‘‘ Tell me—it isn’t artificial, is it?” ‘* Perhaps it 
is,” I rejoined, “‘ but I think it is the right artifice.” This appeared to satisfy 
him, and all went well till I took my leave. P. 


A FRENCH ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The Voyage of the “Why Not?" in the Antarctic: the Journal 
of the Second French South Polar Expedition, 1908-10 
English Version. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

IN the introduction to this handsome and beautifully-illustrated volume, Dr. 

Charcot tells us how he became smitten with an irresistible yearning to continue 

the work of Antarctic exploration, and how, thanks to the generosity of his 

countrymen, he managed to raise funds to equip the expedition not only 
thoroughy, but even luxuriously. Although he would not have refused to make 

a dash for the Southern Pole had a suitable opening presented itself in the great 

barrier of land and ice, this was not the object with which the voyage was under- 

taken. On the contrary, the author’s scheme was to study in detail, and from 
all points of view, as wide a stretch as possible of the Antarctic in a certain 
section of the circle, regardless of latitude. ‘‘ I knew,” he writes, *‘ that I had 
chosen the region where ice confronts the navigator as far north as 61°, where 
innumerable icebergs dot the sea, and where the coast-line is fringed with high 
mountains, to all appearance insurmountable.” How he succeeded in this 
endeavour, and what additions he has made to geographical knowledge, readers 
of the volume will find out for themselves. That Dr. Charcot and his crew had 
to undergo the hardships more or less inseparable from Polar adventure goes 
without saying ; but on some occasions they seem to have come in for more than 
the average share of such unpleasant experiences. Neither were they exempt 
from scurvy, which attacked, among others, the author himself. The best 
remedy for this dread disease they found to be seal-flesh, which was, however, 
on many occasions by no means easy to procure. This fact renders it of the 
highest importance that, as the Antarctic becomes more and more opened up, 
efficient steps should be taken conjointly by all the Great Powers of the world 
for the preservation of the southern seals. If reports be true, certain commercial 
companies in South Georgia and elsewhere are killing off whales, seals and 
penguins at a prodigious rate; and it is therefore high time that slaughter of 
this nature should be put under proper regulation and control. The work, as 
stated in the title-page, was originally published in French; but we think the 
author and the publisher have done well in issuing an English edition, if only as 

a means of letting the British public know how gallantly and efficiently France 

is taking its share in the perils and glory of Antarctic exploration. The translator, 

Mr. Philip Walsh, appears to have done his work thoroughly and conscientiously, 

reproducing the author’s text in clear and readable English. It was, however, 

surely a mistake not to have left the name of the vessel, Pourquoi-Pas, in the 
original French ; and a few words with an English naturalist would have taught 

the translator that “ crab-eating,”’ and not . 

well-known Antarctic seal. 


crabbing,” is the proper title of a 


TOWN-PLANNING. 
Civic Art: Studies in Town-planning, Parks, Boulevards and 
Open Spaces, by Thomas H. Mawson. (B. T. Batsford.) 

TO the growing mass of literature on town-planning and its associated studies 
Mr. Mawson has added a bulky and handsomely-produced volume. It cannot 
be said, however, that he has added greatly to our knowledge. Mr. Raymond 
Unwin and Mr. Inigo Triggs in their two books, “‘ Town Planning in Practice " 
and “‘ Town Planning,”’ have covered much the same ground in a more methodical 
way. Mr. Mawson’s method is somewhat unduly discursive, and the book 
would have been the better for the pruning of redundancies and a general pulling 
together. One third of the volume is devoted to examples of Town-planning 
and of Public Parks and Gardens, ail but two of them devised by Mr. Mawson 
himself. There is a very useful series of appendices giving lists of trees and 
shrubs suitable for parks and streets. As Mr. Mawson is a great authority on 
planting and the practical merits of the various deciduous and evergreen trees 
available, this section might with great advantage be reprinted in a cheap form 
and would be of value tu borough surveyors and others whose business it is to 
make the public appreciate ‘“‘ a green thought in a green shade.” 


ADVENTURES. 

The Escape Agents, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. (T. Werner Laurie.) 
THESE are strange tales of strange doings by sea and land. Captain Kettle 
reappears, with his invariable effect, in a tale of the French Legion. Major Coit 
appears, and reappears, in many tales. He is perhaps a somewhat far-fetched 
figure; but, then, his surroundings are somewhat far-fetched, too. For those 
who like extravagances and wanderings among extraordinary scenes, and still 
more extraordinary people, such as no one else save Mr. Hyne could ever 
think of, here is fare of the right sort, so highly spiced as to make it a matter 
of indifference that they are also highly improbable. 

WILD WALES—THROUGH SAXON SPECTACLES. 
Aberafon, by J. Evans Williams. (John Long.) 
A NOVEL of Wales and the Welsh. Two brothers, neither of them very attrac- 
tive, live near each other, the one as a country gentleman, the other as a common 
farmer. From this situation the story arises; through its eflect upon Eluned, 
sister to both, and Sula, the farmer-brother’s wife, the English wife of the gentle- 
man-brother is a minx, and worse. She ruins first the happiness of Eluned, 
and then her own life ; and the tale tells how, gradually, the elder brother loses 
wealth, wife, child, reputation and position, while the younger rises in life, and 
finally comes into all his brother lets go. If one could more thoroughly like 
either, the story would interest one more, and, even as it is, there is much that 
has merit and interest in the descriptions of the life and scenes of the people in 
the Welsh valley. But the fault runs throughout—most of the characters are 
not above a petty deceit, and none of them experiences anything very strong or 
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definite in the way of an emotion, while all of them appear to be turned from their 
various purposes with curious ease. The result is that one is not sufficiently 
interested in the fate of any of them, and this lack of definite attraction somewhat 
spoils an otherwise able and well-told tale. We may point out in passing that 
Anglesey is incorrectly spelt. 


FACTS; AND A THEORY. 

Other Laws, by John Parkinson. (John Lane, The Bodley Head.) 

THE moral of this book is somewhat obscure, but it is apparently the old one 
of the old laws being superfluous, and it makes the old, inartistic mistake of 
depicting all the supporters of the old laws as fools and blind, an exaggeration 
which invariably throws its weight on the side it is supposed not to. The scientific 
law, which Mr. Parkinson inculcates with such tense contempt of any other, is 
that everything that stands in the way of development should be actively swept 
aside, whether it be another human being or merely another law. The anatomist, 
Angela Philipps, clever and rebellious daughter of the Vicar ot the village, plays 
Greek chorus to the tale, her comments throwing light on the author’s attitude 
and the trend of his conclusions, whether in dealing with Nature in West Africa 
or England. Those who can fight for development, as in each phase of existence 
the higher animal fought the lower, they alone count in the progress of mer ; 
the others go down and under. Thus Sina and Hawkins, the one having made a 
fortune in marriage and the other in work, sweep aside all else, and each believing 
“success "’ impossible without the other, decide for success. The book is clever : 
its contempt, its earnestness, its vivid descriptions and the persistence of its 
teaching give it great interest. But it is just the persistent teaching which 
mars it as a novel, whatever it might do to a treatise. We feel throughout that 
we never really get at the people of the story, attractive and interesting though 
they are, because of the moral their author is always trying to inculcate by means 
of them. 


A BEAUTIFUL STORY. 

The Ship of Coral, by H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson and Co.) 

THE Tropics themselves are in the pages of Mr. Stacpoole’s books. The ardour 
of his writing is like the ardour of their skies and seas; and, reading, the mind 
and heart gradually take fire from his passion and set to that unconscious mental 
work of turning his descriptions into pictures which is the achievement of the 
real word-painter on the consciousness of his readers. Scene after scene rises 
on the memory; scenes in St. Pierre, the wonderful city under the shadow of 
Pélée, which no man will ever see again ; scenes of the island upon which Gaspard 
and Yves are shipwrecked, with its marvellous dawns and sun-settings ; 
of the strange signs of departing birds and falling dust which, even in far-distant 
places, told of the horrible disaster which was happening under Pélée ; 
on the daily journey of Marie, Gaspard’s love, the little porteuse, travelling out 
of the gates of St. Pierre up, up, round the shoulder of Pélée, to the mountain 
villages among the hills. There is no more material in this book than hundreds 
of writers have used before—a love idyll, a desert island, seas and winds, ar 
earthquake, storms, a pirate, shipwrecks and the gorgeous Tropics—but Mr 
Stacpoole makes of them the things they are, the things of Nature, new, entrancing 
untouched, most beautiful. No one might ever have seen or heard of thes« 
seas and places before, for the way Mr. Stacpoole writes of them, for the enthu- 
siasm of his perception, for the fire of his description ; and that is the only way 
to bring them to the eyes, whether of readers who have seen them or those who, 
like the present reviewer, have to look at them through other men’s eves. 
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BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
Members of the Family, by Owen Wister. (Macmillan.) 
The Hon. Peggy, by G. B. Lancaster. (Constable.) 
The Achievements of J. Carruthers, by Sir Edmund Cox. (Constable.) 
Uruguay, by W. H. Koebel. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The West in the East from an American Point of View, by Price Collier. (Duck- 

worth.) 
The Historical Guide to London, by G. R. Stirling Taylor. (Dent.) 
[A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 12*.] 


THE FUNE MAGAZINES. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


IEWS very hostile to the arrangement between Canada and the United 

States are expressed by the Hon. George E. Foster, speaking for 

the opposition to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and by Sir Roper Lethbridge 

who claims to set forth the “ English View.” Mr. Foster says with 

grim satisfaction: ‘‘ There is no closure in the Canadian Parliament 

and every member may speak as often as he pleases. The vista 

of discussion opens into interminable distances.” Charles Morawitz offers a 

few side-lights on England as this country is seen from Austria. He is amusing 

when dwelling on such minor points as that “ the Englishman writes * you’ 

(Sic) with a small letter and ‘ I’ (/ch) with a big one,” a custom which he thinks 

to have been developed from individual self-consciousness. But his attempt 

at serious thinking is vitiated by his imperfect acquaintance with English history 

He writes of the present crisis as if unaware of the fiercer struggles of the past 

His statistical comparisons are worthless except as an illustration of the saying 

that figures can be made to prove anything. Of exceptional literary and anti- 

quarian interest is the paper on Stonehenge and the Hyperboreans Mr. Heath- 

cote Statam’s conversations at the Salon and the Royal Academy are light and 
pleasant, though neither very deep nor very original, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
This month the Fortnightly breaks forth into singing. Its bards are 
Mr. Noyes, whose Coronation Song reads like that of an official laureate 
dashed with Kipling, and Mr. Walter Sichell, who deserved the W.P.B. for such 
a line as “* Let these engem the King’s diadem,”’ or this: 


*“ Let the surf around give its organ sound, 
Be crowned, be crowned.” 
al.ogether a false gallop of verses. ‘‘ His Majesty the King ”’ is an article signed 
‘ Index,” but if the style itself be taken as an index, it points to the work of a 
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well-known journalist Literary articles abound in the number Mr. Sidney 
Low write ibout Mr: Rawdon Crawley in a pleasant, old-fashioned styl 
Mr. Francis K. Gribble tells of the waning of Rachel's star Miss May Bateman 
has discovered a new French writer, and Prince Bariatinsky one from Russia 


rHE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Alike in the heat of June and in the coldness of December the editor of the 
National rages over the field of politics and still he has energy left to write up 
in other directions In this number Lady Edward Cecil, under the title of 


Some Scottish Homes,” gives a piteous description of the flats where the women 
of the Dundee jute mills are housed. No attention is paid to the Census returns 
or the partial collapse of the jute industry. Lady Edward Cecil only gives a 
graphic account of a slumming expedition in Dundee. Mr. W. E. Bear, writing 
on British Agriculture and its Critics, supports the view expressed in these pages, 
that a vast amount of rubbish is talked of Denmark and the lessons which that 
country can teach our farmers. Mr. H. C. Biron writes an excellent article on 
Crabbe, and Mr. C. E. Lawrence has a delightful contribution called ‘‘ On Titania 
and Co,” in the course of which he shows that Pope’s elves “ are as unnatural 
as patchouli,” and Shelley's Queen Mab “ a wondrous unfairy-like mind,” who 
produced his rebellions. Shakespeare and the other Elizabethans possessed 


secrets of Fairyland that have not been transmitted to us. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


This is a quarterly review of great weight and importance. The new number 
deserves, and will receive, the attention of sportsmen if for nothing else because 
it contains a reprint of the lecture on grouse disease which Mr. Shipley delivered 
at the Royal Institution in February It was a summary by one of the ablest 
members of the Grouse Commission of all that is known about that bird and its 
disease or diseases. It reminds us that the final Report of the Commission has 
not yet been issued, although its appearance has been announced several times 


Otherwise the number is very strong indeed, and this quarterly is simply one 
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that must be taken in by those who wish to keep themselves abreast of the 
highest scientific research of their time. 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

The English Review continues its practice of publishing a considerable 
quantity of poetry at the beginning of the number. Here there are six pieces 
contributed by John Masefield, Aleister Crowley, Ethel Clifford and Elizabeth 
Rendall. It is not a very good idea, in our opinion. Much better would it be 
to choose a single poem of unquestionable excellence. These have a savour of 
mediocrity. Another example of riding a good idea to death is the continuation 
of Yoshio Markino’s “ Bullesses ”’ after the inspiration has faded. Mr. John M 
Robertson writes on ‘“‘ Form in Poetry” at considerable length and with some 
penetration. One of the really interesting features of this issue is to be found in 
the ‘‘ Letters of Wagner to His Schoolfellow, Apel.” These are extremely 
interesting, and will be greatly valued by all true Wagnerites. Dr. Walter White- 
head, who was President of the British Medical Association in 1902, writes very 
strongly in favour of Mr. Barker, the bone-setter, and against the verdict that 
was brought in when a Mr. Thomas sought to recover damages. The jury 
awarded a compensation of twenty guineas for the loss of his leg, and this, Mr. 
Whitehead very properly says, in this case meant very much what a farthing 
means in a libel action. Sir Alfred Mond gives some very useful information 
about ** German Working-class Insurance.” 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

Laughter 1s contagious, and one cannot glance at the pictures in the Sirand 
article on the subject without joining in the smile. The King and Queen have 
been caught laughing by snapshot artist, and the sight of them is enough to stir 
anyone’s risibility. Queen Victoria’s laugh is hearty but gentle. A typical 
London crowd laughing at a suffragette is most delightful. Lord Kitchener 
and Mr. Balfour do not lose their keenness when they laugh, nor President Taft 
his good opinion of himself. When we say that the other articles in the number 
are as amusing as this, there remains no further comment to be made on the 


Strand Magazine. 


ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HuTcHINSON AND BERNARD Darwin. 


A Grassy Course at PRESTWICK 
T has been remarked by a great writer that “ East is East and West is 
West,” and the latent point of the apparent paradox must have been 
made obvious to any who were at Prestwick during the recent great 
matches, though perhaps the rhymer had a bigger game than golf ard 
a bigger land than Britain in his mind when he wrote There was no talk, 


THE AMATEUR CHAMPION 





it is true, as on a former historic occasion, of losing balls on the putting 
green; but still, considering the season of drought which even the West Coast 
has passed, the grassiness of the course must have given occasion for wonder 
to any East Coast green committee man. It might serve to show how largely 
the problems of green upkeepfmust vary from one side of Scotland to 
the other. The green committee of Prestwick itself has not done anv 
great deal in the way of alteration since last 
the amateur championship was played there. 
A few new bunkers have been dotted about : 
but the chief difficulties still consist in the 
humps and saddle-backs about the greens, and 
the trial of playing out of grassy lies, which is 
one with which much experience on inland 
greens has made the modern golfer familiar. 
The sand troubles him far more, and I believe 
that no bunker ever was visited so frequently 
in so short a time as that behind the second 
hole. 
Mr. Hirton’s Victory, 

After a series of splendid matches, in 
which the highest golf was shown, Mr. Hilton 
finally succeeded in winning the championshiy 
once more. His final opponent was Mr. Lassen 
whose stubborn resistance was only overcome 
towards the end of the game. At one period 
he looked very much iike holding his own. 

GLassy PUTTING GREENS. 

While the course, all things considered, 
was in state of surprising grassiness, some 
of the putting greens themselves were in 
a condition of equally startling glassiness, 
which gave a deal of trouble. This, in part 
was the reason why that bunker just beyond 
the short second hole was so popular. The 
Prestwick course, as a whole, is one which is 
very equitably laid out on the assumption, 
normally justified, that the putting greens are 
to be heavy. When the abnormal happens, 
such as the weeks of dry weather preceding 
this last championship, they become really 
rather too tricky to give a fair test. Perhaps 
this is only the grumble of one who is bound 
to confess that he found them exceedingly 
deceitful ; but, if so, there were many others 
who suffered the like experience. On some of 
the championship days, if you saw two usually 
good putters on the green together at such 
distances from the hole that a half in two 
strokes apiece more would have been a moral 
certainty on normal greens, it was just about 
even betting that they would halve that ho!e 
in three strokes more each. The total wasta; ¢ 
of strokes on the green during that champion- 
ship must have reached an enormous figure 
That phrase of wastage suggests a pleasant 
story lately told me. 

““Wastinc A Few STROKES.” 

We do not hear so many of the golfing 
stories that are new and true and good that we 
can afford to let such a one as the following 
go without placing it on record. It was 
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on one of the courses of the Riviera and the player was 
a charming little lady who had been given a long handi- 
cap, and had come in an easy winner of more than one 
prize that year already, because the handicap committee 
considered that it would be going beyond their duty to 
reduce that handicap by more than a stroke, or two at 
the outside, for each win. She came in yet again an easy 
winner of the great prize of the year, given by some 
Royal personage, and to a friend who was congratulating 
her she said, ‘“‘ Yes, I really did play rather nicely. 1 
found, in the middle of the round, I was getting on so 
well that I had to waste a few strokes just to prevent 
coming in with too low ascore.” Is it not charming? It 
is allso candid. There was no idea of deceit about it or 
imposition on the handicap committee ; the idea was 
merely a delicate consideration for their feelings and 
reputation. They would lose credit if she came in with 
too absurdly low a score. And what a delightful situation 
to find one’s self in—with a few strokes “ to waste.” 
Often, indeed, have we found ourselves “ wasting’ 
strokes, but it has been a wholly involuntary process. 
That the supply should exceed the demand so largely 
that some had to be purposely thrown away—as sprats 
are spread on fields when the catch is so big that only a 
portion of it can be eaten—that is a condition in which it 
has happened to only a few very highly privileged ones 
ever to find themselves. 


“ 


THe GOLDEN PLOVER BUNKER. 


The names which the ingenuity of golfers has given 
to some of the more notorious bunkers of noted links 
suggest an interesting subject of study. To their number 
has lately been added one known as the Golden Plover 
bunker to certain of the better-informed members of a 
very favourite course in the South of France, where the 
Briton goes to seek a winter climate less rigorous than 
his own—not always, be it said, to find it. The hon. 
secretary of the club is one ot those perfectly invaluable 
men—one who regards the green and all that pertains 
to it as the very apple of his eye ; but it has been chafi- 
ingly said of him that whenever his opponent in a match 
pulls or slices a shot and escapes the just punishment of 
his error, on the very next day a new bunker is found 
to have been constructed, by the staff in the secretary s 
employ, in order that such an evasion of justice shall 
not occur again. On a certain morning during the past 
season one of these bunkers was found to have arisen, 
mushroom-like, in the night at such a distance from 
the correct line to the hole that it seemed impossible 
that even the most injudicious hooker could pull his ball 
into it. The secretary, ‘ heckled” on the subject, stoutly 
maintained that it was an extremely well-placed hazard ; 
but still no man was ever seen to visit it, and it remained 
an object of wonder and conjecture until a member of 
the club, looking out, very early, from a window com- 


manding the course, perceived a_ serpentine figure 
worming its way over the ground towards the appa- 
rently useless hazard. It was the hon. secretary, and he C7 


had in his hand a gun. Reaching the bunker’s rampart, 
he raised his head cautiously to its level, then stealthily 
brought up his gun and fired. Three golden plover were 
the result of the discharge which quickly followed, and it 
was then ascertained that just there, within convenient 
gun-range of that bunker, the golden plover were wont 
to resort, probably in search of some insects which 
frequented the spot every morning soon after dawn. It 
seems that we are only beginning to learn the uses for 
which our course constructors design their bunkers 
commonly known as “ the Golden Plover bunker.” 


; and this one is now 


Exit THE AMATEUR, ENTER THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Now that the amateur championship is a thing of history, interest is directed 
to the open championship and the doings of its likely winners, of whom we nave 
in the first place our present famous champion, Braid, not quite at his best 
because of that eye which continues to give him trouble. Vardon’s form seems 
to vary. Now and then we hear of his putting as a champion should, and then 
failing. Taylor is in a phase of which it is difficult to gauge the probabilities, 
for evidently he has moments in which there seems to be a complete recovery 
of his best form, and then again he develops that inexplicable tendency to hit 
the ball on the nose of the mashie, which is hardly credible, even when our eyes 
see it, in the case of a mashie player of his extraordinary accuracy. Taking all 
these facts concerning the three great men into consideration, :t begins to appear 
that there has not for a long time been a championship calculated to give such a 
real fighting chance .to one or other of the many men whe are just a little less 
great. H. G. H 

SoME CHAMPIONSHIP FINISHES. 

Extraordinary things, almost unheard-of things, always happen in champion- 
ships and will do till the end of time. Yet I do not think I ever remember 
seeing more zestonishing finishes—I should add amusing, only these endings 
are not so amusing to the players themselves as to the spectators, as Mr. Hutchin- 
son and I discovered when we put five balls out of bounds between us at the 
nineteenth hole at Hoylake. Perhaps the most dramatic of all was that between 
Mr. Tulloch and Mr. Walter Glover. Mr. Tulloch was dormy one up and pulled 
his ball into a bunker on the left some forty yards short of the hole. Mr. Glover 
had a good drive and second, which laid the ball but a few feet away from the 
hole. Then Mr. Tulloch had one niblick shot and the ball remained in the bunker 4 
he had anotner and the ball struggled out a few feet. Then he took up his 
mashie and—mirabile dictu—holed out. Poor Mr. Glover missed his putt, as 
well he might, and lost the match. Mr. Harris and Mr. Halford had much such 
another finish ; Mr. Halford apparently stone dead in two and Mr. Harris some 
eight or ten yards away in three. Mr. Harris grasped his putter with the air 
of one leading a forlorn hope and banged the ball at the hole. The ball rapped 
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THE RUNNER-UP. 


against the back of the tin, leaped—figuratively speaking—miles into the air and 
fell back into the hole. Mr. Halford obliged by missing his tiny putt and behold 
the hole was halved. Mr. Harris, however, did not profit by this heaven-sent 
let-off, for he went out of bounds at the nineteenth, as other highly respectable 
people had done, and lost the match. He had been playing beautiful golf, too, 
and was one of the favourites for the championship. 


Some More MIRACLEs. 

After all, these incidents make up more than half the fun of looking at 
championships. Even if one is the wretched victim that is butchered to make 
a holiday, one can come in time to smile at them. There was another truly 
astonishing hole that I saw—the seventeenth—known to fame as the Alps, as 
played by Mr. H. E. Taylor and Mr. Gordon Simpson. All square and two to 
play and Mr. Simpson topped the ball into the bunker in front of his nose and 
what was worse, it lay hard against the uncompromising black boards, Mr 
Taylor hit a long ball, but slightly pulled into the rough. Mr, Simpson took two 
to get out of his bunker and finally reached the rough to the left of the green 
in five counted shots. What could Mr. Taylor's hook matter? Nothing could 
matter apparently, but it did. Mr. Taylor played with his head and played 
short with his mashie. By a piece of bad luck he got a horrid lie, hard, bare and 
hanging. He got over the hill but into the bunker, was too gingerly with his 
niblick shot and took three putts. Mr. Simpson played a perfect little pitch 
and a good putt; behold, once more the unthinkable had happened and the 
hole was halved. Mr. Taylor, nevertheless, played the last hole like a man and 
won it, a great achievement under the circumstances Mr. Croome had a similar 
tragedy at this hole, too painful to particularise, and two fine golfers who had 
been playing very finely, Mr. Gillies and Mr. Humphrey Ellis, halved the nine- 
teenth hole in seven. Yet I certainly cannot throw a stone at them, for Mr 
Laidlay holed a good long putt to win that same first hole from me in six. Golf, 
as Harry Vardon has observed, is a funny game 


A Day at TURNBERRY. 

On the Sunday that had to be passed somehow between the Internationa} 
match and the championship, a good many enterprising people motored over 
from Prestwick to Turnberry. Even if Turnberry were not a most charming 
spot with a most entertaining golf course, the drive there alone would be worth 
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the trouble involved More heavenly scenery can hardly be imagined The 
road runs high above the sea; there are the prettiest of woods and headlands, 
he Heads of Ayr and the ruined Castie of Dunure perched on the very edge 
f the sea. It brought to my mind that most infinitely romantic of ail ruins 
im literature, the old place of Ellangowan in Guy Mannering.”” Turnberry 
itself consists of a goif course, a station and an hotel, an imposing pile of buildings 
tanding on a hill and approached—for foot passengers—by an interminable 
ind picturesque flight of steps. Otherwise all is the completest peace and 
solitude As to the golf, the best description of it that I can give is that it is 


POLO PONIES 


HEN the Meadowbrook team defeated the English 
players in 1909, it was said that they had bought 
up the best English polo ponies. I did not 
then, and do not now, think that this was really 
a true statement of the case. The Americans won 

because their men were quicker on the ball than ours, becaus2 
their combination was very thorough and complete, and because, 
above all, they were better goal-hitters. The ponies played 
by our representatives on that occasion were as good as they 
can be, and Maystar and Grenadier, to take two instances, were 
models, the first in manners and the last in handiness and make 
and shape of what a polo pony should be. If there was any 
advantage on the side of the American ponies, it was that, being 
good to begin with, they were made better still by first-rate 
condition. If Captain Lloyd’s team is not successful on 





W. A. Rouch THE ENGLISH TEAM. 


this occasion, it will not be for want of quality in the ponies. 
The America Cup Recovery Fund sent out some brilliant ponies— 
Wagtail, for example, a pony that combines handiness and pace. 
Then from Lord Shrewsbury they have Velocity, a charming 
grey pony of the galloping type. Lord Shrewsbury, who has 
played No. 1 or No, 2 for a great part of his polo career, has 
owned many of the best of this type. Two ponies which showed 
well in England at good polo were Dorothy (a chestnut) and 
Pigeon, lent by Lord Ashby St. Ledgers. Captain Bowlby’s Senlac, 
too, and Mr. Miller's Excelite were both full of promise last season, 
while of Captain Herbert Wilson’s eight, Lady Fiz and Melton 
are both charming ponies. Captain Lloyd took four of his 
own-—Swift, Starlight, Morning Star and Tucan, and ponies 
proved by so fine a player cannot fail to be immensely valuable 
to the team. Captain Lloyd himself will feel the advantage 
when guiding the team of having ponies to depend upon to which 
he is accustomed. One of the best-looking ponies is Energy, 
bought, and to a great extent trained, by Captain Lloyd for 
tre Fund. This pony met with the unanimous approva! of all 
the best judges in England last season, and may very well stand 
for the idea of what a polo pony should be, both in looks and 
manners. Up to any reasonable weight, able to go any pace 
required at polo, with a peculiarly sensible and generous head 
which promises the courage and will to gallop at a pinch, without 
which speed and beauty are of no avail to race-horse or polo 
pony, Energy, which cost the Fund some four hundred guineas, 
is one of those ponies which are cheap at any price. She has 
taken well to the game, and makes up in courage and wil'ing- 
ness what she lacks in experience. All we feel about our English 
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almost ideal holiday golf. It is not too severely testing; there is plenty ot 
room to open one’s shoulders, and there are some holes which are most excitin 
and amusing. The pleasantest holes on the course are, perhaps, those that 
cluster round the rocks and the lighthouse—numbers eight, nine and ten. One 
pitches over mountains on to the small and curly greens, and if one pitches too 
boldly the ball bounces gaily on the rocks and away onto the shore among 


the seaweed. Even then one cannot lose one’s temper, because the rocks 
are so pretty to look at. A round at Turnberry is altogether well worth the 
playing. Bb. D 


AMERICA. 


team ot ponies sent to America is that it is perhaps not sufficiently 
strong in ponies of the stamp we have described. 

But, on the other hand, we know that while it adds confi- 
dence to a team and their supporters to feel that they have 
plenty of good ponies in reserve, yet the benefit of this is rather 
to the morale of the team in giving confidence than in actual 
play ; for we may say that so far as our experience of first- 
class polo goes, the closer the struggle and the harder the 
game, the fewer will be the ponies ridden by the men who do 
most for their side. It is one of the most noteworthy qualities 
of the highest class of polo ponies that they can respond to a 
call upon them and play at a pinch an extra period without 
faltering or failing. 

Whatever be the result which the cable will have brought us 
before these lines are in print, of one thing we are sure—that 
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another great polo match, or matches, will have been added to 
the history of polo. Although the Meadowbrook team 
have, as I believe, a very large stud of first-rate ponies at their 
disposal, yet I shall be surprised if we do not read that 
some of the ponies of 1909 have come out again. Mr. Whitney's 
Cotton Tail is an English pony who has long been the property 
of American players, has twice crossed the Atlantic, and is one 
of the best polo ponies ever seen in America. He, too, has a 
beautiful fore hand, great power and liberty, and the sensible 
and courageous head which is, I venture to think, the charac- 
teristic of the blend of thorough-bred and pony blood to be 
found in the best polo ponies of the day. Mr. L. Waterbury 
liked nothing better than that beautifully-schooled pony 
Cinderella. She looks a trifle long in the back, but, like many 
horses so formed, she is an excellent stayer. I once heard from a 
racing stable, out of which more than one classic winner has come 
in recent years, that for long-distance races a certain look of length 
was desired. Like many ta!l men, Mr. Waterbury likes a blood 
pony, and Cinderella certainly is one of the best of this class. 
About six of the ponies that played in England in 1909 will 
probably be used by the American team, and it seems almost 
certain that Mr. Milburn rode his two admirable ponies, 
Flora and Graylin. Flora, a rather plain roan pony, is extra- 
ordinarily useful for a No. 4 in American polo. It is probable 
that in all games played under American rules, the No. 4 will 
have to ride ponies with great speed and staying power. With- 
out off-side a back has to gallop as much as, and possibly further 
than, No. 1. He lies further out of the game than the No. 4 
players under the old Hurlingham rules, and when he meets the 
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ball successfully on its way to his own goal and, turning defence 
into attack, carries it right up through the game, his pony in 
such a run covers an appreciably longer distance than the ponies 
of the forward players when making a run. Yet a player like 
Mr. Milburn is an enormous source of strength to his side if he 
is properly mounted, because everyone who has played polo 
knows that when a player is fairly started for a run he is more 
likely when settled into his stride to keep possession of the ball 
than any player who picks it up on its course. 

It is well worth while, then, to clear the way for such a 
back player whenever he is fairly in possession, but his 
whole value depends upon his having ponies which he 
can trust. The Americans owe much of the success of 
their team to the admirable condition in which their ponies 
are brought on to the ground, and this condition was the result 
of long, patient, steady work at slow paces. We may have this 
or that idea as to what is the best treatment for ponies pre- 
paring for a hard match, but it is safe to say that there is no 
roval road to condition, and that the long, slow, steady work 
of a team of ponies is one of the factors of success in great 
matches. So far all International matches have had one result, 
which is to convince us that the English pony is, on the whole, 
the best mount for a polo player. No other ponies have 
developed, as the English and Irish ponies have done, such speed 
and endurance combined with handiness and docility. More- 
over, the English polo pony is the best-looking in the world, 
as he is probably the best for the game. It has fallen to my lot 
to ride ponies from five of the countries which supply the needs 
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of polo players. There are good ponies from all the countries 
where polo is played, but English polo fields supply more 
good ones than all the others put together, and we may 
remember that the American picked players had to attack 
and to defend the Cup chiefly with the assistance of English 
ponies. 

The news of the result of the Test Matches in America has 
altered nothing of the opinions | have expressed in the foregoing 
article. Two of the ponies—Melton and Velocity—have been 
picked out for especial praise by those who witnessed the play. 
There seems to be no reason to think that the English ponies 
were in any great degree inferior to those ridden by the Meadow- 
brook team, except that they had not the advantage of condition 
or of being acclimatised in America. I would suggest that 
ponies sent to play in a strange country should either have more 
or less time allowed them before they were required. At least 
six months is required, and from my experience of racing ponies 
in India I should be inclined to suggest even a longer period. But 
if that is not possible, then, as far as the ponies are concerned, 
they would probably be better if landed a fortnight or three 
weeks at most before they are wanted in the game. With so 
short a voyage as that to America seasoned ponies in hard con- 
dition would lose but little that they could not regain after a 
fortnight or three weeks of steady work ; and it would probably 
be at least that time before ponies, provided that they were 
over seven years old, thoroughly well schooled and in hard 
condition after two or three seasons’ play, would begin to feel 
the effects of the change of climate. Las 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEATH OF GOLD AND SILVER FISH. 

lo tHe Eprror or “* Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Can any of your readers help me to an explanation and, above all, any 
possible remedy in the following unfortunate case? About a fortnight ago I 
put twenty gold and silver fish of various sizes in a small pond in my garden, 
where we had kept some many years ago quite successfully, and for a few days they 
were to be seen swimming about contentedly, though very shy ; but now almost 
every day a dead body floats on the surface and is always simply covered with 
tadpoles apparently devouring it. |The pond is rather full of water-lilies, bul- 
rushes, etc., and this year there were an unusual number of frogs The pond is 
swarming with tadpoles, in spite of the presence of a pair of very voracious 
Labrador ducks.—B. G. M. 

We forwarded this letter to Professor Boulenger, who writes as follows : 
“ Frog tadpoles cannot be held responsible for the mortality which is taking 
place among your correspondent’s gold-fish, which must be due to some epidemic, 
such as often affects recently-introduced fish, or possibly to the unsuitable 
nature of the water. Although gold-fish readily acclimatise in many 
places, they are, on the whole, rather delicate fish in this country. The 
presence of tadpoles in a pond should rather prove favourable to gold-fish, as, 
when quite small, affording good food for them. On the other hand, | 
rather pity the tadpoles, if ducks are present. The fact that dead fish 
are fed upon by tadpoles is not surprising, as these are very fond of decomposing 
animal matter, which they gnaw at with the minute bristle-like, horny teeth with 
which their lips are beset. This taste of theirs is so well known that they are 
successfully employed for the preparation of skeletons of small animals. But 
tadpoles will, under no circumstances, attack live fish.’”’—Eb. | 


EPIDEMIC AMONG FROGS. 
{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Str,—In the latter half of April there was a sudden and unexplained mortality 
among the frogs of the canal at Weedon. They lav dead in numbers along the 
canal banks, all with their heads pointing away from the water, as though they 
had died while trying to escape. The frogs had a shrivelled, dried-up look, and 
many of them lay on their backs. The Weedon Canal is full of fish, which were 
not in the least affected, so that if the frogs died from chemical pollution, they 
must be far more sensitive to this form of water poisoning than are fish. As a 
frog can remain on the top of polluted water, besides being able to take to land 
and escape altogether, it would seem most probable that this curious epidemic 
had nothing at a!l to do with the canal water, in spite of the frogs all dying with 
their heads pointed landwards. Perhaps someone may be able to offer an 
explanation.—FLEUR-DE-LYS. 
THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.’’} 

Sir,—With reference to the leading article in your issue of the 13th ult., which, 
owing to my absence abroad, I have only just seen, I should like to say 
that the object of this Bill is to substitute one hour of daylight for 
one hour of darkness at the end of the day, without interfering with 
the ordinary arrangements of daily life. For this change to be advan- 
tageous there must be a general acceptance throughout the United Kingdom 
of a new standard time. This can only be brought about by legislative 
action. Legal enactments in this direction (applicable to the whole of the 
year) have been made in various parts of the world. The results are 
known ; we need not trouble our heads with theories, we have facts to work 
upon. We know that in France, a few weeks ago, the clocks were put back 
about ten minutes, and that no difficulty whatever has resulted. We also know 
that for the past eight years the clocks in Cape Town have proclaimed time there 
to be forty-six minutes in advance of the sun, as a result of two onward move- 
ments, one of sixteen minutes in 1892 and another of thirty minutes in 1903. 
The following copy of a letter from the Right Hon. Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson, 
late Governor of Cape Colony, states that the results there have been beneficial 
(Is it not reasonable to expect the same results here if we take the same kind of 
action ?): “ I much regret that it is impossible for me to return to England before 
13th May, and that I shall, therefore, be unable to be present at the Daylight 


Saving Meeting which is to take place on 3rd May. I had intended to have 
borne testimony at the meeting to the benefit conterred on the community of 
Cape Town, and its neighbourhood, by the adoption, a few years ago, of a South 
African time meridian which made it necessary to put on the clocks in the Cape 
Peninsula by three-quarters of an hour. Especially was it a benefit to employés 
in public and private offices and in places of business, and to artisans who had 
fixed hours of work, who had three-quarters of an hour of daylight, extra, every 
day, which they were able to devote to exercise, relaxation, or amusement, 
or to their own concerns. What it really meant was that everybody went to 
bed three-quarters of an hour earlier, and got up three-quarters of an hour earlier, 
than they did before—in itself a very good thing ; that people got more exercise 
in the open air, and that during the relatively short days of winter, there was no 
fear that a game of football, for instance, begun after office hours could not be 
finished on account of failure of light, or that a stroll on the mountains would 
have to be unduly shortened on account of the gathering darkness, There were 
some complaints at the time the change was first made, from such of those who 
were compelled in winter on account of the early hour at which their business 
commenced, to rise and dress, and perhaps to breakfast, by artificial light 

But it was soon recognised that the drawbacks were outweighed by the advan- 
tages, and I feel confident that if a proposal were now made to return to the old 
hours, it would meet with strong opposition. As I suggested to you in a former 
letter, the conditions at Cape Town are different from what they are in England 

There is a difference of 15 degrees in latitude, and the winter days are far longer 
than they are with us, and it was possible, therefore, to maintain the alteration 
of time all the year round. In England the periodical alteration of time seems 
to be the main difficulty. Apart from that, according to my experience in the 
Cape Colony, the artificial lengthening of the afternoon, if I may so describe it, 
could surely prove an unmixed benefit to the community in general.””—WILLIAM 
WILLETT. 

[Neither Mr. Willett nor his correspondent meets our two objections, which 
were: (1) That country people already save all the daylight they can, and 
(2) that all intelligent people, if they wished for another extra hour of daylight, 
would prefer it in the morning and not at night.—Eb.| 


OPEN-AIR DINING-ROOM 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire. 
Sir,—It may help “ Open-Airist ” 
room, in which I am now breakfasting daily and have all meals in summet 


” 


if I tell him how I made my open-air or garden 


I simply carried the roof of the house down to the level of the ceiling of the 
ground floor, and supported it on old oak posts resting on a dwarf wall high 
enough to sit on, which keeps out wet and animals. This encloses a room 
eighteen feet by fourteen feet, and the space in the roof gives a dressing-room 
and boxroom, Of course, this darkens the room at the rear on the ground 
floor, and unless other light can be given my plan will not answer ; but the joy 
of such a room is worth some effort,—LoaGata. 


A TROUT IN AN HYDRAULIC RAM 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Our garden is supplied with water by an hydraulic ram, which pumps it 
up from a tributary of the Medway, running in the valley below us. One Sunday 
morning the ram was not working, and we found the valve was jammed by the 
head of a fine trout weighing one and a-quarter pounds. The curious feature 
of the occurrence is that the trout must have gone up the overflow pipe, swimming 
upwards and against a very strong rush of water until the descending valve caught 
its head. The valve then remained fixed, while the water ran away through the 
overflow pipe. It would be interestirg to know if any other users of hydraulic 
rams have had a similar experience.—M, BOARDMAN, 


BACKWARD SEEDS 
To tue Eprror or “ Counrry Lire.’ 
Sir,—l have been much struck by the length of time which seeds have taken 
to germinate in my garden this year. Peas and beans have been three weeks 
before putting in an appearance. Mignonette after a month is just coming 
through. Sweet peas are now only about eight inches high, though last year 
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Pil BAT ON BEAM 


I do not know where the photographs 
t one is reminded of Pope's simile 
bat tenacious cling 
And pendant round it clasps his leathern wings, 


h the wings do not seem to be so employed on this occasion Pycutcus 


POND WEEDS 
rue Eprror or “ Country Lies 
of three weeds that infest an ornamental pond here, 
ind ill be obliges you will kindly name them and inform me how they may 
be got rid of without injury to fish and wild duck Would vou also kindly refer 
me to the article that appeared in Country Lire about a year ago on the treat 
ment to get rid of green slime from a pond ?——BLackrock, County Dublin 
Phe largest-leaved weed is Potamogeton natans ; the slimy one, Chara fragilis ; 
md the third, Elodia canadensi Copper sulphate at the rate of two and a-half 
UNnceE to ten t usand 
illons of water will kill 
the two last-named, but it 
doubtful about the Pota 
moveton natan ind 
would cure the slime also 
At the same time, there 1 
certam amount ot risk 
attached ‘ using thi 
remedy if re pond con 
tains fish, thougn they will 
usually stand a solution 
of the above strength If 
there are any wan or 
ornamental ducks on the 
water, they ought to be 
removed for a time until 
the effect of the sulphate 
has worn olf We cannot 
trace an article on this sub 
ject, but a similar recipe 
has appeared in our “ Cor 
respondence”™ columns 
before Ep. | 


THE COUNTRY INN 
[To tHe EpiTror 
Str,—About a year ago an 
article appeared in 
Country Lire on food in 
Scottish hotels Recent 
motoring experiences has 
shown me that a far 
more scathing indictment 
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against English 
hostels. It is 
the rarest thing 
to get really good 
meat, and the 
only fresh vege 
table known 
seems to be a kind 
of cabbage. When 
one sees the 
delightfully 
heltered and 
matured gardens 
which most 
eountry inns 
possess, this 
dearth 
tables is inexplic 
ible As for 
salads, they are 
an unheard - of 
luxury, except in 
the large towns 
At an old 
coaching-house in 
Sussex, which, for 
its  proprietor’s 
sake shall be 
nameless, the 
menu one day 
last week 
included — tinned 
peas, tinned 
gooseberries and 
Canadian cheese ; 
in fact, there was 
not an article of rHI BAT CLIMBING DOWN 
home production 
on the table. 
Standard bread lends a little variety to what would otherwise be the wayfarer’s 
monotonous fate, for one can never say whether it will be anwmically pale or 
woodenly brown. Time has not vet staled its infinite variety, either of colour 
or flavour A few vears ago, when the roads were practically deserted, the 
poverty of the country inn ménage was easily understood and quite natural; 
but now that every highway hums with motor traffic, surely some improvement 
might be made. Or are the proprietors of our old coaching-houses waiting 
for some foreign restaurateur to give them a lead ?—M. 


SCOTTISH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
To tue Epiror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—With reference to your interesting account of the new dwelling-house 
of Ardkinglas, the writer thereof duly emphasises the vast difference between 
Scottish and English domestic architecture. But he does not appear to be 
aware that our national style in stone and mortar is a strictly native product, and 
owes little, if anything, to French influences. No doubt, there is a great similarity 
between Scots and French domestic architecture ; but this does not prove that 
the Scots imported their style from France or vice versa: it merely teaches us 
that we should look for a common origin for both stvies. French influence on 
Scotland has been much exaggerated. In and about Edinburgh (where the Court 
was located under the Stuarts) that influence may have produced some small 
and lasting effects; but inasmuch as the Court’s own political influence was 
largely confined to Edinburgh and neighbourhood, it is inconceivable that Gallic 
influence can have prevailed when even that of the Court was inconsiderable 
to the verge of Impotency The seat of the French Alliance was the Scottish 
Court ; and where the Scottish Court was powerless, or nearly so—i.e., through- 


” 


out most of the country—the lesser influence had no ** say” whatever. French 
influence in Scotland is largely a popular myth. Scottish, as French, domestic 
architecture owes its peculiarities to Celtic influences. In both styles, the round 
tower is the outstanding 
and distinguishing 
feature; and this, if not 
peculiarly Celtic, is at all 
events sufficiently so to 
account for its prevalence 
in the domestic archi- 
tecture of both countries 
It would take far too 
much of your valuable 
space to marshal all the 
available evidence in sup- 
port of this theory; the 
principal ground on which 
it rests can here only be 
indicated.—R. ERsKINE. 


COTTON SEDGE. 
[To tHe Eprror.] 
Sir,—Some of your 
readers may be interested 
in seeing the enclosed 
photograph of a_ patch 
of cotton sedge in full 
flower. The flower is at 
its best in mid-June. 
By the way, I should like 
to know if the silky 
material has ever been put 
to any practical use, and 
if it is possible to culti- 
vate it to put it to any 
such purpose.— BENJAMIN 


ni be brought A PATCH OF COTTON SEDGE IN FLOWER. Sees. 
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